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If every department of every business could afford 


to use the best of everything, Crane would make 


only Crane’s Bond. But many firms feel they 
must use a less expensive paper for general ofhce 


use. So Crane makes Crane’s Japanese Linen*, 


*Crane’s Japanese Linen has the advantage of being produced in the 
Crane Mills. That puts 130 years of fine paper making behind it. 


CRANE & €CO., INC. DALTON, MASS. 


CRANES JAPANESE LINEN 
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in no Position... 


' BUY 


Hz in America there is no essential difference 
between ourselves and the Englishman, who abso- 
lutely refuses to have breakfast with ANYONE—and 
who calls the first thirty minutes of the day his “raw 
half hour.” 


From seven A. M. to somewhere around nine, all 
America is pretty well occupied—lathering its face, 
picking bits of shell out of its egg, listening unhear- 
ingly to rasping recitals of yesterday—“Oh PLEASE! 
Marjorie! For heaven’s sake—give a man a chance to 
wake up, will you?” 


NOW 


and good and deserving of your market’s 

very best attention—but in the name of 

reason and decency, certainly not while he’s hanging 
onto a strap! 


OF COURSE 


—there are many most excellent morning newspapers, 
and they perform an indispensable function and we all 
like to skim through them— 


BUT 


—when dollars are involved, and the sale depends on 
how much time and attention your prospective cus- 
tomer is able and willing to give you, it is merely 
logical and reasonable that you should approach him 
when he has time and inclination to listen. 

Taking all this into consideration, the discriminating 
and thoughtful buyer of advertising more and more is 
learning to put his message into evening newspapers 
where he is sure it will be given more time and attention 
—not by one man in a rush for the office 

—nor by one woman in a hurry to get downtown to 
buy what she saw advertised in last night’s paper 


—if, under these circumstances, a man won’t listen 
evento hisown WIFE... 

—but, why press down on the sensitive 

subject of ““morning”’ versus “evening” 0 

advertising? “ ase 
“Stylish wool overcoats were $40.00, now (( el 
$29.50— Free Wheeling f. 0. b. front porch o— 
$1400’—or what have you! All very fine vi (Y ee 


—but by THE WHOLE FAMILY 
—at the one time when it is all TOGETHER 
—and admittedly PURCHASE MINDED. 


In Chicago the one great, quality medium of the 
evening field is notably THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS with its known prestige and influence in 
practically every worth while home throughout the 


Chicago area. ; 
That is why 


The merchants of Chicago, in 1930, made the following 
investment per reader in the advertising columns of Chi- 
cago’s daily papers: 

—$ 13.79 in THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (Eve) 

— 7.99 inthe American (Eve) 

— 7.16in the Tribune (Morn) 

— 3.03 in the Herald and Examiner (Morn) 
DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING—The Daily 
News carried more than the two morning papers com- 
bined. 

TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING—The Daily News 
carried more than any paper in the world. 
— Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


A QUALITY 
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This Book Is FREE! Write Today 


For Your Copy 


Ancreasing 


Your Sales 
ehrough the we oF 


AWA 


~ Public 
Merchandise 
Worehouses 


‘* fies 


Meet 
Today’s 


Problems 
by cutting your 
Distribution Costs 


WALTER MANN 


Reader Interest in 
the Big Weeklies 


“The need to think of circulation in 
terms of actual rather than potential read- 
ers should be apparent to every advertiser. 
Differences in the methods by which maga- 
zines are sold, and in their editorial appeal, 
make circulation figures a poor criterion of 
the size of the audience which the adver- 
tiser can expect to reach. It is obviously 

absurd to assume 
that every adult 
member of a fam- 
ily reads every mag- 
azine which comes 
into the home and 
every page of ad- 
vertising published 
in it.” (The italics 
are our own.) 
“This study has 
sought to establish 
by sound methods 
the actual number 
Blank-Stoller, Inc. _— = women 
which the average 

Walter Mann advertiser (and who, 
by the way, is he?) reaches in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Liberty, Collier’s and 


vestigator to tell what he had read in full 
and in part, the investigator marking with 
crayon each advertisement, article, story or 
editorial feature indicated. Only those 
advertisements and editorial features which 
were actually read or seen in this par- 
ticular issue, and definitely remembered, 
were marked. A new copy of the maga- 
zine was used for each interview.” (Boy! 
page the Audit Bureau of Circulation!) 
“There is on file in New York City, the 
report states, a complete collection (an- 
other one or the same one?) of the 3,789 
magazines marked in the fashion just de- 
scribed,” ostensibly for reference or 
checking purposes. In getting the inter- 
views, proper balance was maintained as 
to male and female heads of families (two- 
thirds), as compared with sons and daugh- 
ters (one-third). - 

Because of such limited space it is im- 
possible to give the details of this study in 
this column. All S.O.S. can say is that the 
report contains the following tables: (1) 
the proportion of read to unread circula- 
tion by men and by women for all four 
papers; (2) the percentage of read circu- 
lation (by men and by women) for each 
publication, by cities; (3) a similar com- 
parison of reading habits on editorial fea- 


tures (i.e., articles); (4) also of fiction 
(5) a detailed paper-by-paper breakdown 
of reader percentage by articles and by 
stories (doubtless also invaluable to the 
sponsor of this study, i.e., Liberty, in 
gauging the degree of reader interest of 
each type of feature or story); (6) the 
percentages of men and women who 


O INSURE profits nowadays, manufactur- the Literary Digest.” Or, saying it in 
ers must distribute their merchandise with another way, in the words of one of our 


maximum efficiency and at minimum cost. most prominent advertising executives 
Many of America’s industrial leaders—includ- “How many subscribers does it take ea 


ing the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company— make a seater?” 

have found that the use of public warehouses And there you have it in a nutshell! 
improves their distribution and at the same Dimly the light of reason begins to seep 

time lowers their cost. . : 
? through still another of those cloud-like 
— — Tobe _— erasing of po al fetishes directly and indirectly mentioned “noted,” also who read, all or part of the 
AWA Warehouses euncons on for the in Gundlach’s autobiography*, i.e., the copy in double-page, full-page, two-third- 
distribution of Camel Cigarettes and Prince happy assumption that all circulation is in sen rmaggat “Rfty li ye 
Albert Smoking Tobacco ‘The National Joy necessarily reader circulation. We all . i — ag <i = by 
Smoke’. We have found that by using public know it isn’t—but since we know of no aeremens Key pape): C7) eae 4 
incomes we we alle te give es Pin a way to determine what percentage is and cities, by papers and by men and women; 
uicker service and thereby save considerable | What percentage is not, we have blithely a a re ee 
er : eran one along figuring it all i d : standing in percentages of each paper (cor- 
time in transporation; and, incidentally, have | & along hguring it all in and praying ‘yo? Fs api ee A 
cut down loss and damage claims to a very that we weren't too far off in our guesses. eee: yi | ning ir a e 
pee Ne menage ; Professor George Gallup of Northwestern SURES GDEIYSES WES MAGE Hy Speues por 
ae make or market, AWA University has at last supplied us with tions. — 
warehouses (located in every tate dae, an answer as applied to the weekly maga- Pgs a -“ also << 
“a of es ayn the — can Teaeans die Tae deena ae ieee ghoived ae er 6s 
urnish all necessary facilities and service re- ( Ive- : P _ “ie a 
quired for the strategic spot-stock distribution zines (a) on the basis of reader interest opinion) these too are given, q 
of your raw materials, manufactured articles in advertising, (b) in editorial content Interviews were had with men a 
or service parts. and -(c) in the extent of non-reading cir- Saas in om Bornes ie = € 
culation. order named): Springfield, Massachusetts; 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK Here is how this important feat was ac- Philadelphia; Greensboro, North Carolina; 
_ Full details of the AWA Plan of Distri- complished. After extensive research as Columbus, Ohio; Topeka, Kansas; Sioux 
bution are described in our 32-page booklet: to method, trained investigators’ carrying Falls, South Dakota, and a few small 
“Increasing Your Sales Through the Use of 


AWA Warehouses.’”’ 
write today for your copy. 


1943 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Have your secretary 


copies of the Post, Liberty, Collier’s and 
the Literary Digest “called at random at 
15,000 homes in upper, middle and lower 
class districts and in. offices in six Cities, 
located in different sections of the coun- 
try. They asked the men and women they 
found, ‘Do you have one of these issues?’ 
If the answer was ‘no’ the interview was 
concluded. If the answer was ‘yes’ the 
man or woman was asked whether he had 
read or looked at the magazine, If the 
answer to this question was ‘yes,’ he was 
asked to go through a copy with the in- 


***Facts and Fetishes,’’ Consolidated Book Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


South Dakota towns surrounding Sioux 
Falls. The same group of workers cov- 
ered all cities. All calls were made be- 
tween July 6 and August 15, 1931. A 
week was spent in each city, the intef-. 
viewing staff being transported to the next 
city over the week-end. Interviewing be- 
gan each Monday and continued to Thurs- 
day noon or evening. Copies of Collier's 
issued the previous Friday, of Liberty and 
Literary Digest issued the previous Thuts- 
day and of the Saturday Evening Post 1s- 
sued the previous Tuesday, were used in 
the interviews. (This gave the Post the 
advantage of six full reading days vs. 
(Continued on page 111) 
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Whats New 


q The Cloverdale Spring Company 
has succeeded in expanding sales and 
increasing profits even though they re- 
fused to cut prices in a field where 
cut prices were the rule. President 
Pannill Martin outlines the company’s 
policies in the leading article this 
week. Page 86. : 


q Many sales executives selling na- 
tionally have neglected to take into 
account in their sales plans the fact 
that between 1920 and 1930 twenty- 
five more cities came into the hundred- 
thousand population group of major 
markets. Some helpful data about 
these markets are summarized on pages 
96 and 97. 


q The concluding article in a group 
of three reports on current changes 
being made in salesmen’s compensation 
is presented this week. Page 91. 


q Coming soon: Another article by 
Willoughby M. McCormick, president, 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore. 


Ww 
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Mrs. Detroit Housewife likes her Detroit News. 
She is intensely interested in its Women’s Pages, 
Household Departments as well as the Experience 
Column and its Motion Picture Section. News 
columns, the Editorial Page and the Sports Section 
likewise stand high in her esteem according to the 
letters she writes to the editors. Last year, Detroit 
women mailed more than a quarter-million letters 
to The Detroit News on topics ranging as wide as 
the newspaper’s scope of activity, itself. 


j ? Is there any wonder, then, that food and grocery adver- 
Hy tisers prefer The News? In addition to this great interest 

, \ and tremendous reader confidence, The News offers thor- 

\ i" ough coverage of Detroit’s financially able homes, in many 


t of the better districts reaching as high as 91%. Then, too, 
the fact that more than 75% of The News’ city circulation 
is home delivered by carrier offers still more reason why so 
many advertisers in the Detroit area are following the 
economical policy of concentrating their entire newspaper 
appropriation in The Detroit News. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


» 1931 


——_—___. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending October 17, 1931: 


e @e @ Decidedly favorable effect on trade and indus- 
try is expected from the operations of the banking pool, 
according to many outspoken statements by business men, 
who before the new development were inclined to ret- 
icence. Restoration of confidence is regarded as the most 
important immediate outcome. Expansion of credit facili- 
ties should provide practical outlet for revived activity. 


e @ e Paralleling but not conflicting or competing 
with the Hoover plan, the American Bankers Acceptance 
Corporation has just been announced for launching early 
next year. August Belmont, New York, are its sponsors, 
the capital is put at $50,000,000, and its scope is nation- 
wide. Its purpose, like that of the Clearing House pool, 
is to rediscount sound but ineligible bank paper where 
facilities are inadequate or lacking, but, not like the big 
pool, to deal with the present emergency. 


@ @ @ George H. Salmon, of Pomeroy & Salmon, is 
the author of the private corporation. Albert H. Wiggin 
is credited with giving President Hoover the big idea. 
Paul Warburg was the first American banker to urge the 
rediscount system on a large scale. As far back as 1897 
he advocated international rediscount of commercial notes 
as a means of doing away with transfers of specie. 


@ @ @ Redistribution of our topheavy gold stores has 
been going on at a rapid rate ever since Great Britain 
suspended specie payments, half a billion dollars’ worth 
having gone out in the three subsequent weeks. But as 
France, which has more than it can use, is getting most 
of it, the probable effect of the outflow on world busi- 
ness is obscure. 


e @ e The general index number of business activ- 
ity, which had been declining rather sharply since July, 
turned up decidedly in the week ended October 3. The 
gains were in adjusted figures for freight car loadings, 
steel mill activity, and cotton cloth production. 


* @ @ Federal Reserve notes outstanding last week 
amounted to $2,269,989,000, compared with $1,365,398,- 
000 a year ago. This is an indication of the extent to which 
hoarding, born of doubt, has gone. The evil it betokens 
should yield to the new treatment for fear. Higher re- 
discount rates may serve as a tonic, especially if ordinary 
banks resume payment of decent interest on deposits. 


e @e e Although U. S. Steel forward orders fell to a 
new low point in September, contrary to early expectations 
of some revival in that month, continued inquiries from 
the railroads and automobile industry have stimulated a 
confident feeling among steel producers. Gains are looked 
for in the current month. 


@ @e @e While automobile registrations in the first 
cight months of this year were nearly 28 per cent less 
than in the same period last year, no less than five makes 
had increases: Auburn, 175.5 per cent; Cadillac, 14.5 
per cent; Willys, 14.4 per cent; Plymouth, 10 per cent, 
tnd Pontiac, 8 per cent. Plymouth’s gain was all in the 
last two months, after the new model got going. 


@ e@ e Ford's share of the loss was nearly three- 
quarters of the total. Selling 49.5 per cent fewer cars 
in the first eight months of this year than last year, the 
lag of Model A kept the whole industry back. In other 
words, eliminating Ford products, the net loss of all 
other makes was only 7.2 per cent. (An editorial note 
on this subject will be found on page 106.) 


@ @ e Employment in New York state gained nearly 
3 per cent last month over August and payrolls were close 
to 2 per cent higher. The change was seasonal, but none 
the less welcome. 


@ @ e@ Average commodity prices were unchanged 
last week, the Irving Fisher index number remaining at 
68.1, where it stood the week before. In Great Britain 
the slow rise which began with depreciation of the pound . 
continued, the Crump index number advancing to .64.8 
compared with 64.2 the week before and 60.5 three weeks 
ago. 


© © © A $500,000 advertising drive is contemplated 
by the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors Asso- 
ciation (bossed by Will Hays). General interest is the 
aim rather than promotion of particular pictures. 


©@ @ e@ Chain store sales in September (as shown by 
forty-four companies) were down 3.2 per cent as com- 
pared with a decline of 3 per cent for nine months. 
Department stores’ sales fell off 14 per cent in the month 
as contrasted with 9 per cent for the three quarters. 


e e e A lag of two to three weeks in the fall season 
is regarded by many distributors as the cause of the rela- 
tively poor September figures. 


@ e e Savings to the amount of $107,000,000 are 
held by 82,061 housewives in the Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York. If housewives generally are equally prudent 
and well off, reserve buying power among those who do 
most of our spending in retail stores must still be very 
large. This is a pretty good back log against the time 
when we are all busy again. 


@ @ @ The asked-for 15 per cent increase in railroad 
rates would cost the average American family $3.06 a year, 
or less than one cent a day, according to an analysis put 
out by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The average 
family’s chewing gum bill, it is further pointed out, takes 
eighty-seven cents more than that. 


@ @ e@ Comment of department store men throughout 
the country indicates a widespread agreement with the 
New York Better Business Bureau’s criticism of the re- 
cent tendency among New York department stores to 
advertise price cuts in derogation of competitors. 


@ @ @ The chain store investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission under the Brookhart resolution is near- 
ing completion and, if nothing unforeseen happens, will 
be ready for Congress in December. 


Based on an interview by 
James True with 


PANNILL 
MARTIN 


President, Cloverdale Spring 
Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Pannill Martin, president 
Cloverdale Spring Company 

. he has resisted the 
temptation to seek mass 
sale through sacrifice of 
quality in a class product. 


Sales Ideas that Turned Our 
Capital 18 Times Last Year 


MONG the companies that 

have weathered the depression 

and resisted the clamor for 

profit-losing prices, the Clover- 
dale Spring Company of Baltimore, 
bottlers of several popular drinks, has 
established an enviable record. More 
than twenty years ago the genesis of 
this organization was the boring of 
an oil well in the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. Oil was never 
found. But at a depth of more than 
one-third of a mile a strong flow of 
exceptionally pure water was struck. 

Pannill Martin, president of the 
company, realized the possibilities of 
distributing an absolutely pure artesian 
water with certain health-giving prop- 
erties. He organized a company and 
began in a small way, but after about 
ten years he found that it was dif- 
ficult to increase volume and profits. 
Those who were helped by drinking 
the water discontinued when they re- 
gained their health. 

Then Mr. Martin determined to use 
the water for the manufacture of gin- 
ger ale and several other beverages. 
And about seven years ago he intro- 
duced a drink that is now called 
“Lith-A-Limes,”” a beverage composed 
of a combination of Mediterranean 
fruit flavors. 


In a field where big competi- 
tion is stiff, where there is 
plenty of price-slashing, this 
company has steadfastly re- 
fused to meet discount and 
concession demands, and has, 
instead, chosen to stimulate 
business through better mer- 
chandising. No time is wast- 
ed on profitless selling here. 


The company was incorporated in 
1922 and by that time its products 
were well known in Baltimore and the 
surrounding territory. The new drink, 
first called ‘Cloverdale Limes and 
Lithia,’ was an immediate success. 
Mr. Martin says that with very little 
advertising it soon attained a volume 
equal to that of Cloverdale ginger ale. 
In 1927 the combined volume in- 
creased 37 per cent over 1926. The 
next year saw a 66 per cent increase 
and in 1929 the increase was 56 per 
cent over the 1928 volume. 

During the last two years the com- 
pany made a slight gain. Mr. Martin 
states that further increase could have 
been made easily, but that it seemed 


[86] 


necessary to mark time for a while for 
the purpose of reorganizing and 
solidifying the ground gained. 

Not long ago, when I asked Mr. 
Martin to what factors he attributed 
the success of the company, he 
promptly explained that every product 
and all of the company’s business 
practices were planned in accordance 
with the interest of the consumer. 
“This fact,” he said, “is so important 
in every line of business I am familiar 
with, it is amazing to me that so many 
manufacturers neglect it. When we 
started to bottle ginger ale and sarsa- 
parilla back in 1914 we realized that 
we had several advantages that eco- 
nomically justified our goods, and 
these advantages were solely in the 
interest of the consumer. 

“At that time there were not so 
many soft drinks on the market. We 
had a fine, pure artesian water that is 
exceptional in its qualities. It is prac- 
tically free from air, and, so far as 
we know, is the only spring in the 
world of its kind in this respect. 

“This quality of water allows 4 
much heavier carbonation and makes 
a very much smoother and more 
palatable drink. Our ginger ale and 
‘Lith-A-Limes’ will continue to effer- 
vesce about six hours—which 1s 
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longer, we believe, than any other car- 
bonated beverage. 

“Before we introduced our ginger 
ales and other beverages, we did a 
great deal of experimenting. We de- 
termined to improve on every other 
beverage of the kind, knowing that if 
we could devise better, more palatable 
formulas, the public would give our 
goods the preference. From the first 
our business was built on our 
determination to meet the consumet’s 
preferences and even idiosyncrasies. 

“In merchandising our beverages we 
found that there was a demand for 
a delicious thirst-quenching drink that 
was different. So we set about ex- 
perimenting with various formulas of 
fruit flavors, and finally hit upon our 
‘Limes and Lithia.’ 


500 Imitators 


“So far as we know, no other 
bottler had put out a drink of the 
kind. The syrup is highly flavored 
with several Mediterranean fruits, and 
we took great pains to find the most 
satisfying blend. But we were un- 
fortunate in the name, since it was a 
generic term and could not be pro- 
tected. Within a few years we were 
meeting the competition of more than 
500 imitations which were all labeled 
‘Limes and Lithia.’ 

‘This condition, we soon concluded, 
was not in the interest of the con- 
sumer. It was confusing. We heard 
of many instances of people buying 
some inferior imitation when they 
thought they were getting our bever- 
age. So we changed the name of our 
product and called it ‘Lith-A-Limes,’ 
which is now a registered trade-mark. 
This sets our drink apart from the 
others, and we find that it has given 
an impetus to our growth. 

“After all, the success of any prod- 
uct is determined by what the public 
thinks about it. If the product is 
tight and enjoys a consumer demand, 
its distribution is greatly simplified. 
We look upon our distributors and 
dealers merely as a means of getting 
our goods to the consumer. We have 
always built on this idea, and I do not 
think we have ever taken a single 
order that was considered merely as 
a sale. 

“We have had many opportunities 
to sell distributors whose practices 
would demoralize our distribution to 
the consumer, and we have invariably 
tefused such orders. Some of these 
orders were very large; but we knew 
that they would lead eventually to a 
condition that would make it difficult 
for consumers to procure our goods, 
% we refused the large immediate 
Volume in anticipation of a healthier 
and more permanent distribution.” 


In all of the company’s merchandis- 
ing, as Mr. Martin further explained, 
the policy of ‘the consumer first” is 
clearly indicated. Since 1914 news- 
paper advertising has been consistently 
developed and every year the appro- 
priation has been increased. The dis- 
tribution has been. built up on an 
absolutely equitable and unchanging 
price policy. Dealers have been en- 
couraged with an effective system of 
merchandising which makes the 
Cloverdale products profitable to them. 
Every Cloverdale customer, whether 
wholesaler or retailer, is made to un- 
derstand that the Cloverdale products 
are manufactured with no thought of 
price, that they are composed of the 
best materials and that the price is 
determined solely by the cost of the 
highest quality. 

The customers of the company are 
not exceptional. During the last two 
years they have persistently demanded 
lower prices, special discounts, rebates, 
advertising allowances and the like. 
But every Cloverdale salesman is com- 
mitted to the company’s policy, and 
Mr. Martin is proud of the fact that 
his salesmen never have requested him 
to make a special price concession. 
“Manufacturers,” he said, ‘whose 
principal ambition, is to build up large 
volume, forget that all business goes 
to certain fairly well defined classes 
of consumers. Goods of the highest 
quality cannot be made at a low com- 
petitive price. Our costs have not 
materially diminished, and if we had 
cut our prices a deterioration of qual- 
ity would have followed, or we would 
have lost money. So we have resisted 
every effort to obtain our ‘gouds at 
lower prices. 


Depression Practices 


“Under the conditions through 
which we have been going for two 
years, there are only two ways to solve 
depression problems. One is to reduce 
prices, which usually means a reduc- 
tion of the rate of profit over absolute 
cost. Many manufacturers have done 
this, anticipating a maintenance of 


volume at a loss, or at least some.--- 


loss of profit, until conditions improve. 
But they do not stop to think that a 
loss of profit aggravates the general 
business condition. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that every manufacturer who has 


resisted the demand for profit-losing™ 


prices has been a public benefactor. 
“The other alternative is to stimu- 
late business with better merchandis- 
ing, while the manufacturer maintains 
the quality of his goods and the 
stability of his prices. This was the 
course on which we decided. Last 
year we turned our working capital 
eighteen and one-half times, which in- 


dicated to us that we were doing too 
large a volume for our capital invest- 
ment. Therefore, we planned a period 
of marking time, of reorganization of 
territories, and more or less of a re- 
organization of personnel. We began 
weeding out undesirable and de- 
moralizing accounts, and in the rush 
of business we had accumulated quite 
a few. We determined to increase 
our business with our best accounts, 
and this we have accomplished to a 
gratifying degree. 

“When we are told by a distributor 
that our goods are too high in price, 
we have the overwhelming argument 
that our goods are selling rapidly and 
with assured profit to a great many 
others. We also explain that we are 
making only a moderate profit, and 
that any reduction in price must come 
out of the quality of the merchandise. 
Then we show the distributor how he 
can make money on our goods at our 
terms, by supplying the best class of 
consumers with the quality it desires. 


Consumer-winning Ideas 


“Furthermore, our selling is largely 
a matter of showing distributors how 
they can facilitate their distribution 
by adopting the consumers’ viewpoint. 
For instance, the cash and carry stores, 
both chain and independent, have 
found that the weight of beverages 
discourages the customer from carrying 
them home. W. B. Cragin, our sales 
manager, studied this little problem 
for some time, and then devised a 
simple basket arrangement that could 
be displayed on the counter and car- 
ried home conveniently. 

“This simple device was the means 
of answering the question of delivery 
in about 25,000 instances. It secured 
counter and window display for us in 
a great many stores, and is one of a 
hundred creative things that have 
come from our determination to serve 
the consumers’ interest first. 

“Another objection to our goods, 
when we attempt to introduce them in 
new territories, is the single sale. Al- 
though we advertise liberally in the 
papers, store-buyers say that a custamer 
first buys only one bottle, and that 
even this small quantity requires some 
talk on the clerk's part. So we de- 
signed a coupon-sampling campaign. 
Our salesmen procure from retailers a 
list of customers and we mail to these 
names postcards containing coupons 
which offer them a trial bottle of our 
beverages free. And we secure the 
cooperation of the dealer by paying 
him the full retail price for every can- 
celed coupon he returns. 

“The success of this campaign is 
indicated by the fact that we have 
mailed many hundreds of thousands 
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of these cards and that our average 
return has been 52 per cent. Last 
year we spent $68,000 in this form of 
sampling and we consider it one of 
the best things we have done. 

“Five or six years ago we intro- 
duced our beverages in Washington. 
The quality of the goods and the effect 
of the advertising we had done in 
Baltimore gave us a fair volume of 
business. Two years ago we began 
to work the territory intensively, and 
our volume has grown at a very grati- 
fying rate. About six months ago 
we began our newspaper campaign, 
and we also broadcast a radio program 
from that city once a week. We give 
our dealers interesting window dis- 
plays and furnish grocers with mailing 
material, printed with their names. 

“Because we offer profitable and 
high-class products, we have little 
trouble in getting window displays. A 
great many dealers think that they 
should be paid for their window 
space; but we do not believe that we 
should pay to have our goods dis- 
played by the retailer. If he has the 
consumers’ interest in mind, he will 
realize that it is best for him to dis- 
play live merchandise, rather than to 
sacrifice such displays for the fees 
paid by manufacturers. We do not 
think that the proposition of paying 
for windows is economically sound. It 
may pay in a few instances in large 
and prominent stores, but to get our 
goods into the windows of these stores 
would necessitate our breaking a policy 
and we do not think that any policy 
is effective unless it is maintained re- 
gardless of special cases. 

“Our success is due to the factors 
I have mentioned, and also to our 
policy of sticking to our class of cus- 
tomers. Frequently we hear the 
argument that by lowering prices we 
could attract a very much larger vol- 
ume. This is undoubtedly so because 
there are more cheap goods sold; but 
the slightest lowering of quality would 
lose a large part of the volume that 
goes to our particular class of con- 


sumers. This is the most profitable 
kind of business, and we are convinced 
that it would be commercial suicide 
for us to change our policy in this 
regard. Not only do we charge profit 
on all of the costs of manufacturing 
beverages of the highest quality, but 
we go to considerable extra expense 
to place our goods in the hands of 
consumers quickly, safely and with the 
best appearance. For instance, we 
send to New England for our boxes 
because they are stronger and more 
sightly, although they cost us more. 
We use stronger and better caps and 
foil than are used on a great majority 
of beverages, and all of our labels are 
varnished at a considerable extra cost 
in order that dust will not adhere to 
them. These are little things, but they 
mean something to the consumer— 
hence they mean a great deal to us. 
“As we develop our business, the 


conviction grows stronger that the 
most important thing the manufacturer 
can do is to devise an absolutely fair 
merchandising policy and then stick 
to it. We know that our goods are 
of excellent flavor and quality, because 
of the increasing demand for them. 
But I am sure that the goods alone 
are not responsible for the increasing 
number of dealers who write us every 
week asking how they can get our 
merchandise. We are gradually build- 
ing up a national business, simply for 
the reason that our goods are of high 
quality and that both wholesalers and 
retailers have heard about our policy 
of doing business. This is particular- 
ly gratifying to us and I believe it 
indicates that in the future all success- 
ful manufacturers will find it neces- 
sary to sell on an equitable basis and 
with the consumers’ interest upper- 
most in every merchandising plan.” 


Conoco Multiplies Sales Contacts 
in Airplane ‘‘Prosperity Tour” 


Eleven thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-five miles of territory in thirty 
states and two Canadian provinces 
were covered, and sales contacts—and 
sales—made in scores of cities scat- 
tered from Tucson, Arizona, and 
Seattle to New York, in a recent 
seventy-eight-day ‘prosperity tour’’ by 
air of six marketing executives of the 
Continental Oil Company, of Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. 

On one day, in the northwest, the 
group flew 900 air miles and also 
spent six hours and a half at work 
on the ground. 

In addition to direct contact with sales 
representatives and with many of their 
customers, the executives devoted 
much of their effort to selling the 
prospects of business in general. 
Newspapers gave publicity to their ar- 
rival, and the tour was mentioned 
over thirty-eight broadcasting stations. 


The “prosperity tour” at Seattle. Left to right are Harry J. Kennedy, O. B. Lloyd, P. J. Ryan, Wesley I. Nunn 
and Frank Moore of the home office and T. H. Menke and E. F. Battison, of the Butte sales division. 


“One of the chief aims of the ‘pros- 
perity tour,’”’ as explained by Harry J. 
Kennedy, general sales manager, who 
generally faced the microphone, ‘‘was 
to emphasize the value of advertising” 
—-especially in times of adversity. 

Others in the party were O. B. Lloyd 
and P. J. Ryan, assistant general sales 
managers; Wesley I. Nunn, adverttis- 
ing manager; Frank Moore, special 
sales representative; O. M. Bounds, 
manager of the aviation sales division, 
a pilot and a mechanic. Division 
managers and assistants also partici- 
pated in their territories. The trip 
was made in Ford tri-motor and Cur- 
tiss-Robin cabin planes. Only once 
were adverse weather conditions te- 
sponsible for delay, and two minor 
adjustments requiring three hours and 
twenty minutes were the only mechan- 
ical delays. The planes were loaded 
to capacity on almost every flight. 
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What Style Appeal 
Did in a Price-shot 
Silk Market 


BY MERLE HIGLEY 


The problem of arousing buy- 
ing interest, during periods 
when the market is demoral- 
ized, is One many manufac- 
This silk house 
effectively combated it by 
a well-promoted series of 
Paris fashion demonstrations. 


turers face. 


SERIES of fashion demon- 
strations aggressively pro- 
moted by direct mail and 
trade paper advertising not 
only brought an unusual return in 
direct sales for Finsilver, Still & Moss, 
silk manufacturers of New York, but 
also helped them to combat the prob- 
ems of a price-demoralized market. 
The drop in the price of raw silk 
of some months ago had the effect of 
destroying inventory values, changing 
price lines and generally upsetting 
conditions in the broad silk industry. 
In the midst of this chaotic condition, 
Finsilver, Still & Moss decided to do 
something that would place special em- 
phasis on style appeal, in an effort 
to stimvlate the buying interest of 
their customers and stabilize selling. 
They planned a series of three 
fashion demonstrations, called ‘‘Fash- 
ions in Fabrics,” which presented 
monthly to their customers new pat- 
terns and colors in silks made up into 
models according to the latest informa- 
tion from Paris. The second of this 
series of showings was given the week 
that two prominent silk houses 
dumped thousands of yards of pure 
dip-dye flat crepe on the market at 
sixty-five cents a yard. Yet the Fin- 
silver, Still & Moss show was crowded 
on both days of the showing and thou- 
sands of yards of their feature numbers 
were sold immediately at prices much 
higher than the distress merchandise, 
ample proof that business was to be 
had if style-right merchandise was 


featured in advance of retail and con- 
sumer demand, together with fashion 
promotion helps for the manufac- 
turers’ designers and salesmen. 

Essential to its success was a Paris 
fashion service, supplying the company 
with advance colors, designs and 
sketches to guide them both in pro- 
ducing exclusive ‘‘feature” fabrics and 
in visualizing their fashion points to 
the trade in models shown by man- 
nequins. In such an apathetic, dis- 
couraged market as existed last spring 
everyone doubted the possibility of 
getting the attendance of the cutting- 
up trade at such a series of fashion 
shows, or, after getting them there, 
collecting in yardage sales. No one 
believed that such a promotion could 
sell thousands of yards of silks. 

How were these sales _ results 
achieved? By a direct mail program 
that merchandised Paris fashion facts 
via F. §. M. fabrics in advance of 
fashion trends, market requirements, 
retailer and consumer demand, backed 
by a trade paper advertisement whose 
layout copy was a duplicate of the 
direct mail mimeograph _ bulletin, 
‘Fashions in Fabrics.” This bulletin 
had a striking green border printed on 
one side, with matching envelope, 
designed to attract executive attention 
on any desk. For each show there 
were three mailings to a list of names 
in the following groups: 

1. Cutting-up trade customers that 
Finsilver, Still & Moss sold or wanted 
to sell. 
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2. New York buying offices, fashion 
magazines, trade papers, store services. 

3. Merchandise managers and dress 
buyers of leading department stores. 

The first mailing announced the 
dates of the showing and the advance 
fashion details to be featured in the 
new fabric numbers being presented 
to the trade for the first time. The 
second mailing was made up of pro- 
gram notes of the show, giving the 
numbers of each model and a descrip- 
tion of them with fashion trends illus- 
trated. This was mailed to New 
York buyers and publicity people at 
the end of each first day’s show to 
stimulate attendance the second day on 
the part of some who might not have 
planned to come. The third mailing, 
sent out five days after the showing, 
to merchandise managers and dress 
buyers in leading department stores, 
listed the names of garment manufac- 
turers who had bought yardage of 
fabrics shown and were making 
models for the trade. Finsilver, Still 
& Moss gave their customers ‘‘Fashions 
in Fabrics” plus a follow-up sales pro- 
motion bulletin featuring their names 
with retailers as market resources for 
fashion-right dresses. 

How did this direct mail promotion 
“pull? Attendance at each show in- 
creased over the previous one, 177 
separate houses being represented at 
the first; 188 attending the second and 
over 200 the third. Sales of the fea- 
tured fabric numbers increased at each 
succeeding show, proof of their cumu- 
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lative success. As a result of the 
first show, sixty-five pieces of Rodier’s 
“Sinellic’” were sold to one dress house 
alone. At the second show 110 pieces 
of the twenty-one featured numbers 
were sold during the two days of the 
showing. Three of these designs, sent 
from Paris, sold over 6,000 yards 
within the first week after the show, 
one being featured by Franklin Simon 
in rotogravure advertising the follow- 
ing Sunday. At the third show one 
Paris design alone sold over 10,000 
yards in less than two weeks. The 
list of manufacturers who bought in- 
creased with each successive show, the 
first market resource bulletin listing 
twenty-nine names, the second listing 
fifty-five garment houses, etc. 

And dress buyers, arbiters of des- 
tiny for garment manufacturers and 
fabric houses, took time, busy as they 
are, to write acknowledgments of the 
usefulness of these ‘Fashions in Fab- 
rics’ shows, one such saying: 

“I was extremely sorry that I was 


-+- + + SEPTEMBER WAS THE THIRD 
Brest MONTH in the history of Frigidaire 
Corporation’s sales in New York, actual 
volume in dollars being exceeded only by 
April, 1929, and May, 1930. 


+ + + Tue IrvinGc FIsHER WHOLE- 
SALE PRICE INDEX of All Commodities re- 
mains unchanged for the week. 


+ -++ + PropucTION OF Moror Cars 
in the United States and Canada for the 
third quarter, exclusive of Ford, exceeded 
the like period of 1930 by a slight margin. 
-+ ++ -+- GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL 
CoMPANY has received a contract from the 
New York City subway system for $2,317,- 
800 worth of equipment. is 


+ + + THE NasH Motor CoMPANY 
third quarter earnings were $1,906,751 as 
against $1,777,270 last year. 


+ + + Desits To INpivipuaL Ac- 
COUNTS, as reported to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, for the week ending October 
7, gained 18 per cent over the preceding 
week and were only 12 per cent below the 
corresponding week of last year. The Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia districts were above 
last year. 


+ +--+ New York Strate Emptoy- 
MENT rose 3 per cent in the month of 
September and there was an increase ot 
approximately 2 per cent in payrolls, ac- 
cording to the State Labor Department. 


+ + -+ IN THE First Stix MontHs of 
the year state gasoline taxes were 41/, per 
cent greater than in the same period last 
year. For the full year a half-billion dol- 
lars will be collected, most of which will 


unable to stay over for your showing 
today, as I have always gotten a great 
deal of information which I could use 
in asking for certain colors in fabrics 
in the market from your shows.” 

Here was a constructive, successful 
fashion merchandising program that 
developed fashion-right, 
market resources for the retailer; that 
gave the cutting-up trade fashion-right 
fabrics and advance fashion informa- 
tion to help them make “wanted” 
models in advance of the mode; that 
helped them sell the retailer; and last, 
and most important, sold thousands of 
yards of silks for Finsilver, Still & 
Moss, creating a great deal of favor- 
able comment and interest in the trade 
that stimulated buying. 

Their experience suggests to other 
concerns that are selling style merchan- 
dise the possibilities of combating 
price competition by the proper pro- 
motion of style features, and the dis- 
semination of authentic and helpful 
types of fashion information. 


be used for road construction and main- 
tenance. 


+ + -+ Sales OF NorGE CORPORATION, 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner, in September 
were 762 per cent greater than in the 
same month last year, and business for 


the first nine months is up 528 per cent. 


+ + + Out oF THIRTY-SEVEN CITIES 
reporting to the Department of Commerce 
for the week ending October 3, nineteen 
report tangible gains in business and em- 
ployment, two slight losses and the re- 
maining sixteen virtually no change. Im- 
provement was reported in Boston, Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Norfolk, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Atlanta, Ma- 
con, Birmingham, Mobile, Memphis, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Gal- 
veston, Salt Lake City, Portland, Oregon, 
and Seattle. 


+ + + ReraiL Stocks OF GENERAL 
Motors DEALERS in the U. S. A. mar- 
ket were further reduced in September, 
when sales of new cars and trucks to the 
public exceeded factory shipments by 
3,845 units. 


+ -++ + Gross EARNINGS of the South- 
ern New England Telephone Company, a 
unit of A. T. & T., increased 0.7 per cent 
in the first eight months, and net earn- 
ings are up 6.8 per cent. 


+ + + Last WEEK THE NEw YorkK 
STOCK EXCHANGE experienced the broad- 
est and most spectacular advance in two 
years. The New York Times averages of 
fifty representative stocks gained about 25 
per cent from the lows of October 5. 


+ + + LoapINGs OF REVENUE FREIGHT 
for the week ending October 3 totaled 
777,837 cars. This total is the highest for 
any week in 1931 and is a gain of 39,808 
cars over the preceding week. 


+ -++ ++ WEsTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC has 
recalled several hundred men to its Sharon 
plant on a $1,400,000 contract for car 
transformers. 


price-right, 


Find Half of Pittsburgh 
Families Have 1 to 5 
Bank Accounts Each 


DetTroit—Ninety per cent of the 
218,980 family groups in the Pitts- 
burgh trading area, surveyed by R. 
L. Polk & Company, city directory 
publisher here, as a step in a nation- 
wide survey involving interviews with 
11,000,000 housewives, were found to 
have at least one person gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the families are 
buying nothing on the installment 
plan, it was discovered, and more than 
50 per cent have from one to five sav- 
ings accounts each. 


A similar census has just been com- 
pleted in Joliet, Illinois. Others are 
under way in Indianapolis and Port- 
land, Oregon. The program, to cover 
three years, was started last summer 
and will be completed in 1934. The 
trading areas of the 1,280 cities of 
25,000 or more population—70 per 
cent of the nation’s total—ultimately 
will be covered, and at least a dozen 
of the larger before the end of 1931. 
Findings of the Pittsburgh study have 
just been presented to the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association there. With 1.12 


persons in each family group em- 


ployed, it was announced that nearly 
53 per cent of the families—the high- 
est percentage in Pittsburgh’s history 
—have money in the bank and that 89 
per cent are covered by insurance with 
an average of $4,692 per family, 
double the coverage for the average 
family throughout the country. 

On the other hand, the Polk survey 
found that out of every 100 families 
in the Pittsburgh area approximately 
thirty-five have no radios; forty-four, 
no vacuum cleaners; forty, no electric 
washers; sixty-four, no phonographs; 
sixty-four, no pianos, and sixty-five no 
automobiles. The report shows not 
only the automobile ownership in 
zones by makes but mentions the age 
of the cars and whether they were 
purchased new or “used.” 


For each of the 1,280 _ trading 
areas covered, the Polk investigators 
will report the number of men and 
women and children by age groups in 
each of its zones; mewspapers an 
magazines read by the families; favor- 
ite broadcasting stations and periods; 
family preferences or prejudices in the 
purchases of branded foodstuffs; price 
ranges within which the bulk of its 
clothing is purchased; ownership of 
household appliances and equipment; 
percentage of family purchases made 
in neighborhood stores, and _prefer- 
ences in gasoline, oil and tires. 
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PART III 


475 Companies Tell 
They Are Adjusting 


Salesmen’s Compensation 


(For the benefit of readers who may 
have missed Parts I and II of this survey, 
the editors suggest reference to the issues 
of October 3 and October 10, which pre- 
sented the summary of this investigation 
and further important details of specific 
plans being worked out by individual com- 
panies. ) 


E have spoken of the trend 

toward compensation plans 

which involve some sort 

of a profit-sharing arrange- 
ment. This trend, naturally the out- 
growth of an era when price-cutting 
is rampant, seems to have been given 
impetus through the problems of the 
past year or two. Profit-sharing plans 
which have been in effect for some 
time appear to be weathering depres- 
sion conditions in a more satisfactory 
manner than other types of payment 
methods. 

E. L. Weaver, sales manager, Joannes 
Brothers Company, of Los Angeles, 
says: “We have been working on a 
ptofit-sharing basis for many years. 
Our salesmen’s salaries are thus auto- 
matically adjusted by conditions.” 

The Niagara Sprayer & Chemical 
Company operates under a plan which 
places a premium on the more profita- 
ble types of business. ‘‘Our method,” 
says E. Hart, vice-president, “is de- 
signed to encourage the sale of our 
highest profit merchandise and, in 
order to do this, we pay the salesmen 
On a guaranteed salary basis plus a 


commission over quota. The quota is 
smallest on the highest profit items 
and the commission is the largest on 
these items. The system has resulted 
in material and steady increases in our 
volume of higher profit items.” 


A Chicago paint and varnish manu- 
facturer has not changed the basis of 
his profit-sharing plan, but has in- 
creased commissions on some items. 
“Our salesmen” (the president reports) 
“are all working on a straight com- 
mission basis, which is so arranged 
as to be practically a profit-sharing 
proposition. They are given a mini- 
mum selling price and a certain com- 
mission on this minimum or jobbing 
price. When sold to the dealer or 
consumer at higher prices, the sales- 
man participates equally in the addi- 
tional profit. In this way he has a 
greater incentive to get higher prices 
wherever possible than if it were all 
based on a percentage basis. 

“The only drawing accounts we 
give are based on demonstrated earn- 
ing capacity, except in cases where 
conditions warrant us in investing in a 
territory that has not been previously 
worked. We have not reduced the 
basis of commission in any instance, 
but in many cases have revised com- 
missions to a more favorable basis. 
We have also made special deals as 
leaders for the men to be used during 
dull periods.” 
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The Los Angeles Rubber Stamp 
Company is one of the firms that are 
changing over to a profit-sharing plan 
now. P. L. Haworth, sales manager, 
reports that their men have always 
been on straight salaries with a quota 
for a three months’ period and flat 
percentage bonus for all business over 

uota. Until recently the quota was 
based on dollar sales only, regardless 
of product or price class. 


“By using tabulating machine 
equipment we are now breaking down 
sales by products in groups carrying 
approximately the same amount of 
gross profit, and also by price class, 
to take care of various discounts,’ Mr. 
Haworth said. ‘The plan is now 
being worked out and as soon as com- 
pleted, quotas will be based on points, 
which will represent very closely gross 
profits in the various groups of items 
we handle and also in the various 
price classes. 

“This will enable us to compensate 
our salesmen on the basis of profits 
rather than in dollar sales, and, in the 
working out of the plan, some very in- 
teresting disclosures have already come 
to light. We expect to have this plan 
in operation for the last quarter of the 
year and we are sure that it will worx 
out very much to our own benefit as 
well as to the benefit of those of our 
salesmen whose sales have not aver- 
aged as high as others, but, due to 
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the fact that there are longer margin 
profits, the volume probably represents 
as much, or nearly as much, in the 
way of net.” 

Under present conditions, there is 
little inclination among sales directors 
to risk advancement of drawing ac- 
counts to men who might not earn 
them. Many companies have eliminat- 
ed drawing accounts entirely, others 
have cut them from 10 to 25 per cent. 

Among the companies that have 
eliminated drawing accounts entirely 
are: The Battery Equipment & Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago; Great Lakes 
Thread & Yarn Company, Detroit; 
Caradine Hat Company, St. Louis, and 
American Glove Company, Chicago. 
They have been partially eliminated 
by the Sanitary Scale Company, Bel- 
videre, Illinois; Central Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis; and Standard Varnish 
Works, New York City. 


Reduced Drawing Accounts 


Reductions of drawing accounts 
have been made by such companies 
as: B. Kuppenheimer & Company, 
Inc., Chicago (10 per cent) ; Wilson 
Brothers, Chicago; C. D. Smith Drug 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri; Cam- 
eron’s Surgical Specialty Company, 
Chicago; Norton Door Closer Com- 
pany, Chicago; Hollingsworth Candy 
Company, Augusta, Georgia (10-15 
per cent) ; Brown Paper Goods Com- 
pany, Chicago (10-25 per cent) ; 
Birmingham Electric Battery Company, 
Birmingham, and Marmon Motor Car 
Company, Indianapolis. 

Among the companies reporting no 
cuts in drawing account are: Ditto, 
Inc., Chicago; Stetson Shoe Company, 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts; 
Acme Wire Company, New Haven; 
Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers 
Falls, Massachusetts; J. E. Linde 
Paper Company, Newark; Iten Biscuit 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas; H. 
D. Lee Mercantile Company, Kansas 
City; Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper 
Company, Denver. Where drawing 
accounts have been in force, the com- 
panies that have not cut them are 
distinctly in the minority. 

Salesmen’s expense accounts are 
undergoing most careful scrutiny in all 
quarters. The American Chicle Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has reduced 
hotel and meal allowances fifty cents 
a day. R. P. Henderson, vice-presi- 
dent, United States Radiator Corpora- 
tion, says he has appealed to his men 
to hold all items of expense over 
which they have control to a mini- 
mum, and the response has been 
splendid. G. H. Crofut, sales man- 
ager, The Mallory Hat Company, 
points out the difficulty of reducing 
expense while railroad fares and other 


forms of transportation, and cost of 
sample rooms, remain as high as be- 
fore. 

Salesmen’s auto expense allowances 
are being cut generally. A large east- 
ern stationery house has reduced auto 
allowances 10 per cent and their men 
have personally reduced other traveling 
expenses 10 to 15 per cent. A. P. 
Mudgett, vice-president, the Minne- 
apolis Honeywell Regulator Company, 
reports a cut of 25 per cent in auto 
allowances among his men. The G. 
D. Smith Drug Company, of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, and Halsey Stuart 
& Company have reduced allowances 
from eight cents to six cents per mile. 
Western Lithographing Company, of 
Los Angeles, has cut 20 per cent on 
the same item. A western canned 
milk company cut from seven cents to 
six cents per mile. A manufacturer 
of mechanical pencils and pens dis- 
continued, on January 1, a $25 a 
month allowance for depreciation of 
automobiles, in lieu of an allowance 
of one cent per mile for depreciation, 
the total allowance being seven cents 
per mile. In addition, this company 
allows $6 a day flat rate for expenses, 
a plan which has been in force for 
several years and is not now being 
changed. 


Cuts Average 13 Per Cent 


Fifty companies out of 157 having 
salary arrangements (among those re- 
porting in this investigation) have cut 
salaries an average of 13 per cent. 
The greatest number cut 10 per cent. 
One hundred and seven of this num- 
ber reported salaries unchanged. 
Among those that cut salaries were: 
Sanitary Scale Company, Belvidere, 
Illinois, (20-35 per cent); Central 
Shoe Company, St. Louis (25 per 
cent) ; Standard Varnish Works, New 
York (10 per cent); B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Company, Chicago (10 per 
cent) ; Norton Door Closer Company, 
Chicago (20 per cent) ; Brown Paper 
Goods Company, Chicago (10 per 
cent) ; Sterling Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, East Boston, Massachusetts (10 
per cent); Electric Hose & Rubber 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware (10 
per cent) ; Hoffman Heater Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky (10 per cent) ; 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago 
(10 per cent) ; Heald Machine Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts (1114 
per cent); Rock Island Stove Com- 
pany. Rock Island, Illinois (10 per 
cent) ; Tom Huston Peanut Company, 
Columbus, Georgia (20 per cent) ; 
Universal Automotive Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago (10 per cent); Buss- 
mann Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis (10 per cent) ; Arkansas Baking 
Company, Pine Bluff, Arkansas (1214 


per cent) ; Federal Grain Corporation, 
Bridgeport (15 per cent); Wheeler 
Reflector Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts (10 per cent) ; Sterling Paint 
& Varnish Company, East Boston, 
Massachusetts (10 per cent). 

Among those who have not cut 
salaries are: Stetson Shoe Company, 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts; 
Acme Wire Company, New Haven; 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, Kan- 
sas City; Gerber Products Division, 
Fremont Canning Company, Fremont, 
Michigan; Pie Bakeries of America, 
Inc., Detroit; Hough Shade Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; Lehn & Fink, New 
York; Henry Fischer Packing Com- 
pany, Louisville; National Cellulose 
Corporation, New York; Danbury 
Square Box Company, Danbury, Con- 
necticut; Hub Hosiery Mills, Lowell, 
Massachusetts; American Dairy Sup- 
ply Company, Washington, D. C,; 
Ridgways, Inc., New York; Mullen 
Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Mason Fibre Company, Chi- 
cago; Rule & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles; 
Gulf Fertilizer Company, Tampa; 
Majestic Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis. 


Appeal for Cooperation 


Many of the manufacturers who 
have been loathe to cut salesmen’s 
incomes have obtained good results 
through putting their problem straight 
up to the men—stating that they do 
not want to cut salaries unless it be- 
comes absolutely necessary, and ap- 
pealing to the men to prevent such a 
necessity from arising by digging into 
work with greater determination than 
ever before. Several companies have 
offered closer supervision on the part 
of the higher executives (many, many 
presidents are now in the field reg- 
ularly), and, in return, have asked 
more calls per day from the men. 
More Saturday afternoon and Monday 
morning selling. More effort to dig 
out new prospects and open new ac- 
counts. It is these same firms that 
are emphasizing the vital importance 
of sticking to business and not spend- 
ing any time wailing about the de- 
pression and condoling with buyers 
about how poor business is. The 
purchasing agent of a big industrial 
corporation told SALES MANAGEMENT 
last week: ‘‘We’re not buying as much 
now, it is true, and we don't see so 
many salesmen, but the men who do 
come in spend most of their time talk- 
ing about the depression.” 

Among the reports from companies 
that have not materially reduced sales- 
men’s remuneration were many which 
made a special point of emphasizing 
the fact that their men were sticking 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Corporation, St. Louis 


Workers must share in the profits if business is to be stabilized, says Mr. Thompson. 


What's Holding Back 


Prosperity ? 


UT, we may ask, what earthly 

use is all this wealth to us if 
B we are to be thrown suddenly 

into a depression like that in 
1930? Certain underlying causes, 
some tangible and some intangible, 
are responsible, and it is these that 
we are aiming to find and correct. 
Always the factors that are at the bot- 
tom of such disturbances are augment- 
ed by the lack of clear-cut business 
thought, the psychological element, a 
mass following of the trends of the 
moment which at certain times exer- 
cises a preponderating influence on 
general business. The depression in 
1921-22 was due to specific causes. 
A surplus of goods was produced 
through dropping off of war orders, 
congestion of railroad transportation 
which piled up goods in transit and 
the general feeling of optimism pro- 
duced by previous good business 
which resulted in large inventories, 
and curtailed buying by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, until 
stock was exhausted. In 1929-30 a 
clearly defined reason was lacking. 
All forecasts in early 1930 predicted 
prompt recovery and now the prophets 
have all been explaining why they 
were wrong. No clouds appeared to 
be on the horizon and yet contrary 
to all of these predictions business 
continued to drop off. In 1930, in- 
fluenced by the crash in the stock 
market, the disappearance of some of 


“Part I appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for October 10, 1931. 


Part II* of an article 


BY SANFORD E. THOMPSON 
President, The Thompson & Lichtner Company, Inc., Boston 


In the first part of his discussion Colonel Thompson 
set forth the reasons why he believes America is far, 
far away from a state of over-production. Here he 
points out some of the factors which must be care- 
fully studied if we are to make progress toward the 
stabilization of business. Among them are market 
forecasting, research for new products and im- 
proved designs, more accurate sales costing, more 
effective cooperation between members of each in- 
dustry, and more equitable distribution of profits. 


his capital and with the fear of some 
unknown calamity in the distance, the 
buyer refused to buy other than pure 
necessities. A salesman was talking 
with a prospective customer: “No, 
I cannot buy, times are too poor.” 
“You have a permanent position?” 


“Yes.” “Same income as formerly?” 
“Yes.” “No fear of losing your in- 
come?” ‘None whatever.” “Well, 


why not buy?” “Business is poor.” 
The same logic was indulged in by the 
average purchaser. 

And this ultra caution has been fol- 
lowed not only by consumer purchasers 
but to even a greater extent by pur- 
chasing agents and chief executives of 
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business and manufacturing establish- 
ments. Retail trade in early 1930 
dropped only about 10 per cent, 
while even as early as this industrial 
unemployment reached 20 to 30 per 
cent drop. 

The psychological element which 
may have been an important cause of 
the 1930 depression soon gave place, 
through these curtailments of business 
activities, to tangible things. And we 
again have the normal features in the 
trough of the wave of the curve in 
the business cycle. 

Comparing this 1930-31 depression 
with that of 1920-21 we remember 
that in the earlier depression, while 
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“It’s the ‘Tribune’—what am I saying in my speech tomorrow?” 


tangible causes seemed to stand out 
more definitely, the recovery was 
markedly quicker. We should give 
serious thought to the question as to 
whether this quicker recovery in the 
former depression was not due, per- 
haps even primarily, to the responsive 
action of business men in following 
the principles we have been empha- 
sizing. They cut down expense to 
the bone. They reduced costs in 
every possible way. They brought 
down manufacturing costs so that 
people were induced to buy, not by 
radio and news propaganda but by 
dollar-and-cents values, which - still 
meant profit to the manufacturer. In 
the present depression perhaps a ma- 
jority of manufacturers are actually 
selling below cost. 

In balancing the importance of the 
production and price factor in both 
our normal prosperity and, which is 
even more vital at the present time, 
in the effect on business recovery and 
to indicate as well other elements that 
are of a certain amount of influence, 
it may be well to consider for a mo- 
ment and review some of the schemes 
for correcting our business ailments. 

It is easy to reason in circles from 
various points of view. 

Pay more wages to produce larger 
purchasing power of the wage-earner. 
But higher wages mean higher costs 
and smaller sales unless accompanied 
by increase in value produced per man. 

Reduce prices so that everyone can 
buy more. But low prices must result 
in reduced earnings unless accom- 
panied by decreased cost of production 
through improved equipment, methods 
or processes. 

Pay larger proportion of profits to 
wage-earners. But this may result in 
withdrawal of capital unless accom- 


panied by scientific adjustment of 
division of profits. 

Pay annual salaries instead of 
wages. But this means higher prices 
for products unless the plan is  sci- 
entifically adjusted to take account of 
all conditions. 

Pay unemployment insurance. But 
this tends to reward the lazy at the 
expense of the industrious unless plans 
are worked out so scientifically as to 
result in increase in values produced. 

So we might continue with the high 
tariff, stricter immigration laws, gov- 
ernment ownership and all the other 
panaceas that are put forth with little 
regard for the other factors involved. 
And it would appear that from all 
these we must come back to the fun- 
damental principle that prosperity is 
dependent upon what a man produces. 

In referring to some of these 
panaceas supposed to cure all indus- 
trial ailments and in emphasizing the 
importance of individual production, 
let us not be accused of offering a 
one, and only one, remedy for busi- 
ness depression or a one and only 
means for recovery. On the contrary, 
as is mentioned in an earlier para- 
graph, the complications are so many 
and the ramifications so great that a 
solution must take into account all 
of the various factors which affect our 
industrial structure. 

Whatever the approach to the prob- 
lem, however, the fundamental factor 
of production and production cost, 
which so frequently seems to be lost 
sight of entirely, must be given due 
consideration. We must remember that: 

Until the needs and desires of the 
average man are Satisfied there can be 
no average overproduction per man 
except caused by unfair distribution of 
returns. 


Neither unemployment nor business 
depression, therefore, is caused by 
high productivity per individual. 

Reducing the value of output of a 
worker is the worst possible attempt 
at solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem because this inevitably reduces his 
earning power and his ability to buy. 

Because of the importance of these 
principles particular attention has been 
devoted to them without attempting 
to present an analysis of the various 
other factors involved. 

To indicate the breadth of thought 
and endeavor that must be considered 
in the stabilizing of business as well 
as in continued prosperity, it may not 
be amiss to outline briefly certain of 
the more important factors which 
must be examined and treated as 
definite bases for attack. 

Development by the individual 
manufacturer of more accurate plan- 
ning and control of his production to 
avoid delays and lost time which oc- 
curs in the ordinary course of normal 
business. 

Forecasting through market research 
of the probable distribution demands, 
within the permissible scope of activ- 
ities, the budgeting of sales and pro- 
duction in advance to provide the 
steadiest operation possible. 

Constant and systematic invention 
and research for new products, im- 
proved designs and attractive wares to 
enlarge the scope of distribution. 

Accurate knowledge of costs of pro- 
duction and sales of each variety of 
product so that selling prices may be 
fixed upon a sound basis. 

Policies of price-fixing which on 
the one hand insure profit and on the 
other hand lead to large distribution 
through avoidance of excess profits. 

Distribution of returns so as to give 
maximum possible income to the em- 
ployes to augment their purchasing 
power. 

Cooperation with others in the same 
business or industry to develop most 
economical methods and avoid losses. 
This must be handled with due regard 
to law, but with an intention of cor- 
recting laws which are unfair to the 
people. 

More accurate knowledge of distri- 
bution demands as one of the aids 
in planning volume production. 

Lowest possible cost of production 
and distribution consistent with maxi- 
mum payments for services rendered 
so as to give the consumer the largest 
value for his dollars. 

Largest possible increase in values 
produced per worker because this in- 
creases his purchasing power and his 
prosperity. 

Introduction of factors, such as 

(Continued on page 110) 
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What interests people... 


and Wy Y 


FTER all, the most accurate gauge of the 
advertising value of any magazine is its 
editorial appeal. 

An editor must know what interests people— 
and why—or his magazine will not be a profitable 
medium for the advertiser. 

To a deep understanding of people and their 
emotions can be attributed the advertising success 
of The American Weekly, mightiest magazine of 
them all. 

So intriguing is its editorial content that more 
than 5,500,000 families read each and every issue. 

So broad is its appeal that every member of 
every family finds something between its covers 
to absorb him or her.* 

In times like these—when every advertising dol- 
lar invested should make sales today, tomorrow, 
and next year—think of The American Weekly! 

Think of your advertising message carried by the 
world’s most interesting magazine into 5,500,000 
homes located in the richest buying areas of the 
country! 

Think of telling your advertising story in four 
colors on a page more than twice the size of any 
other magazine page at a cost of less than 14 cent 
per family! 


* A copy of the book, “What Interests People—and Why,” 
by Morrill Goddard, Editor of The American Weekly, will 


be sent to executives requesting it on their business stationery. 


THE 


Greatest 


Circulation 
in the World 


Reader-interest plus lowest-cost-per-family brings the 
most sales per advertising dollar. 

No wonder The American Weekly carried more 
advertising in 1930 than it carried in 1929. 

No wonder that 1931 is another banner year for 
this great magazine! 

When the going is hard, shrewd advertisers con- 
centrate more and morein this hard-hitting medium. 

The American Weekly dominates the urban 
markets by concentrating 70% of its total circu- 
lation in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over. (1930 U. S. census 
figures. ) 


In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every 
two families 


In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 


. and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families 
in thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 


Mi, Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 
* "= The month of October continues The American 
A) Weekly advertising linage and revenue gains of 
on the first nine months, with an increase of 20% 
| = over October, 1930, making a record ten months 
Ae in American Weekly history. 


ERICAN 
\WEBKLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch, Offices: PaLmouive Bupc., Caicaco . . . 
1-250 Generat Motors Bupc., Detroit . . 


s Winturop Square, Boston .. . 753 Bonnie Brake, Los ANGELES. . 


- 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND .. . 


. 222 Monapnock Bipoe., San Francisco 
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The cities spotted represent the metropolitan centers which, during the decade 
between 1920 and 1930, came into the more-than-100,000 population classification. 


Don't Neglect These 
25 New Major Markets 


N the laying out of a series of 
localized campaigns from coast 
to coast many sales managers 
automatically elect all cities over 
100,000 population for intensive ad- 
vertising and sales coverage. Based on 
the 1920 census, there were sixty- 
eight cities of this size. While the 
1930 census figures have been released 
for some weeks, many marketing direc- 
tors have not made a detailed analysis 
which reveals the importance of the 
fact that twenty-five more cities are now 
in the more-than-100,000 rank, and 
therefore deserving of being classed 
among the country’s major markets. 
The cities which, during the past 
decade, have come into the 100,000 
class, are listed on the facing page, 
with data showing the per cent in- 
crease registered by each between 1920 
and 1930, the number of passenger 
automobiles in 1930 and total and per 
capita retail sales for 1929 (based on 


the government Census of Retail Dis- 
tribution). 

Sales managers will find this group 
of markets worth detailed study. 
Notable, for instance, is the fact that 
Oklahoma City, Long Beach, Chatta- 
nooga and Miami, all more than 
doubled their population during the 
decade. Miami achieved the remark- 
able record of 274.1 per cent gain. 

A study of the table will reveal 
some facts of great significance to 
those who are planning sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns. Manufacturers 
of automobiles, tires, gas, oil and other 
automobile accessories, for example, 
will find that Canton, Ohio, while it 
ranks sixteenth in the list of cities, 
ranks third in total number of passen- 
ger cars in use. Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
tenth in the list according to size, 
ranks fourth in car registrations. 

The retail sales figures columns sup- 
ply equally important facts. Ranking 
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eleventh in point of population in this 
group is Wichita, Kansas, but it ranks 
fifth in total retail sales. Peoria, Illi- 
nois, ranks fifteenth in size, but ninth 
in retail sales. South Bend ranks sev- 
enteenth in size, but tenth in retail 
sales. In other words, some of the 
cities enjoy a much better per capita 
spending power than others of greater 
population. 

Wichita, Kansas, leads the entire 
group in per capita retail sales, the 
figure for that city being $729. Sec- 
ond is South Bend with $663. Third 
is Tulsa with $660. Fourth is Miami 
with $649. 

SALES MANAGEMENT is compiling 
a list of sources for additional market 
data on the twenty-five cities listed. 
Sales executives interested in receiving 
such data on any specific markets may 
write to the Managing Editor, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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Twenty-five Cities that Graduated into the Major 
Market Classification Between 1920 and 1930 


Se a ie 


Per 
Population Per Cent Autos* Total Retail Capita Retail 
1920 1930 Increase 1930 Sales, 1929 Sales, 1929 
Oblahomea City, Okla. ...0..0000 91,295 185,389 103.0 43,248 $119,532,000 $644 
TE go cous ov nes uccesvauys 91,599 156,492 70.8 47,567 94,521,000 604 
San Diego; Caltfn . 6 occ ecck cen ds 74,361 147,995 99.2 76,608 94,414,000 638 
Bee Ts GA, es ew cwiseuee 55,593 142,032 155.5 766,869a 78,572,000 519 
Mua S OWIAG card Gian co diode widens 72,075 141,258 95.9 48,056 93,334,000 660 
pa ere 91,558 129,549 41.4 26,831 64,492,000 496 
Chattanooga, Veni. .. 5.6 secs ccss 57,895 119,798 106.9 27,201 59,098,000 493 
ele te oas'br alial 6: eee ow ark ea erelaleneree 93,372 115,967 24.2 39,116 59,234,000 511 
BGs Weawil@s MGs 6 ...c2 Seneca eciaeea’ 86,549 114,946 32.6 32,512 74,052,000 645 
10. Elizabeth, N. ever avadwhe rome. 95,783 114,598 19.6 50,769 62,701,000 547 
it, Wirehita, Kang. 25nd ceieincwee at TagalT 111,110 53.8 32,176 81,161,000 729 
i Ne seus Src eh 29,571 110,637 274.1 40,287 71,876,000 649 
13. ‘Faeotia, Wash cco. cv ccccca cdeeses 96,965 106,817 10.1 39,509 61,938,000 529 
14. Knoxville. Tent. <2. .scccccc. eee 77,818 105,802 35.8 22,941 55,888,000 528 
a "SSR OR aioe 76,121 104,969 37.9 29,954 70,362,000 621 
16: GCOnlOh, OBO oss ostiecdveswesss 87,091 104,906 20.4 55,868 63,280,000 603 
17, DO BO, FRE. nonce cc ccecsers 70,983 104,193 46.8 36,375 69,241,000 663 
18. Somervilfe, Mass. ............... 93,091 103,908 11.6 d 29,632,000 285 
POs RE Pas BOR Soin Hoieln cc cinwie ces 77,560 102,421 32.1 17,778 34,020,000 332 
2) Me) AT 1g 6 COS Sa er IE ane ere 99,148 102,320 3.2 ad 51,541,000 505 
21. Evansville Ind. <2. 0.666668 50000 85,264 102,249 19.9 21,399 47,426,000 465 
GQ “< & Re RRR eR eerie 94,156 101,740 8.0 44,536 56,846,000 558 
BS PINES NTIDS 5 o5-6 sae w eealeoiatacers 98,917 101,463 ay 38,988 56,335,000 563 
i I ss grey ie ie alee 51,608 101,161 95.9 30,5985 49,178,000 489 
Bi SG HE Wade Re Ves MeN eedee caus 55,378 100,426 81.8 43,820¢ 48,257,000 482 


* Passenger cars. 

a Includes Pasadena. 

b Includes St. Petersburg. 

c Includes Hammond and East Chicago. 
a No figures yet available. 


Vick Chemical Introduces a ‘‘Line”’ 
after 24 Years of VapoRub Alone 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—After a quar- 
ter of a century of selling Vick’s 
VapoRub exclusively, the Vick Chemi- 
cal Company here inaugurated this 
week a national sales and advertising 
campaign to introduce two allied prod- 
ducts, for internal use—nose and 
throat drops and medicated cough 
drops, made from the same ingredi- 
ents. 

With its advertising budget increased 
100 per cent, the company—now a 
subsidiary of Drug, Inc.—is making 
the initial public announcements in 
seventy-five-inch space in 1,300 news- 
papers, in page and half-page space 
in fifteen magazines, in a series over 
forty-six radio stations, in inserts in 
26,000,000 VapoRub packages and 
through the distribution of millions 
of samples. 

In addition to the new products, and 
the uses for them, the campaign will 
introduce a new stainless Vicks. 

In a letter October 10 to the 60,000 
druggists of the country Lunsford 
Richardson, president of the company, 
outlined the campaign, which will 
continue in full force throughout the 
“coughing” season. He mentioned 
that the druggist’s profit on the cough 


drops will be three times that on 
leading competitive products and pre- 
sented with his compliments two fifty- 
cent packages of the nose and throat 
drops with “ten de luxe samples”; 
three ten-cent packages of the cough 
drops with fifty samples—the entire 
profit on each sale of $1.30 on this 
offer going to the druggist. The 
company also offers a ‘$4.07 unit,” 
on which the druggist’s profit is 72 
per cent. 

The first Vick company was or- 
ganized in 1907 by Lunsford Rich- 
ardson, father of the present president, 
and of H. S. Richardson, present 
chairman of the board. The elder 
Richardson had entered the drug busi- 
ness by purchase of a store at Selma, 
North Carolina, in 1880. It cost him 
$450. The business grew, and at the 
end of ten years he had, in addition 
to a wife and two boys, $5,000. He 
then moved to Greensboro, where he 
purchased the retail drug business of 
Dr. W. C. Porter, where one Sidney 
Porter, later known as “O. Henry,” 
worked as a clerk. 

He began to work with formulas and 
perfected about twenty of them, one 
of which, a treatment of spasmodic 


croup and ‘colds, he called ‘‘Vick’s 
Croup and Pneumonia Salve”—Vick 
being an old family name. 

By 1898 Mr. Richardson had de- 
veloped a fairly complete family 
chest, and in that year he organized 
the L. Richardson Drug Company, a 
wholesale house. This project was 
dropped in 1905, when he began to 
devote his efforts entirely to the manu- 
facture and marketing of Vick prep- 
arations. A short time later he 
decided also to discontinue the other 
Vick products and concentrate wholly 
on the “Croup and Pneumonia Salve,” 
for which there was more demand, 
and the name of this was shortened 
to VapoRub. 

The company now sells VapoRub in 
seventy countries and in addition to 
factories at Greensboro and Philadel- 
phia, maintains an export department 
at New York and laboratories in 
Montreal, Mexico City, Colombia and 
Barcelona. 

Its slogan, “Over 17 Million Jars 
Used Yearly,” adopted in 1919, was 
changed to “21” in 1925 and to “26” 
in 1929. 

In anticipation of the diversification 
program, the office of “vice-president 
in charge of new products and ex- 
pansion” was created a year ago. This 
office is filled by W. Y. Preyer, rank- 
ing vice-president and long a sales 
executive of the company. 
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U. S. Concerns in Britain Increase 
Prices to Meet Drop in Sterling 
BY R. J. POLITZER 


LONDON—The drop in the value of 
the pound already is equivalent to a 
25 per cent tariff. To meet this ob- 
stacle of British importers of Ameri- 
can products it is probable that 
American manufacturers must yield 
all profits on their export business 
temporarily in an effort merely to 
save such business until the exchange 
situation can be stabilized. 

Many British subsidiaries and dis- 
tributing agents of American firms 
have ample stocks to enable them to 
defer decision, but most of them 
state quite frankly that they will have 
to raise prices on all future business 
and that their sales volume will un- 
doubtedly be adversely affected. 

The International Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Ltd., British Isles distributor 
for the British Thomson-Houston 
refrigerator, manufactured by the 
General Electric Company, states that 
“we have felt obliged to adjust our 
list prices accordingly. It is not our 
intention to vary our prices daily, in 
strict accordance with fluctuations in 
the pound, but rather to mark up our 
list prices approximately to cover the 
depreciation and to change the prices 
if and when violent moves—either up 
or down—occur in sterling. We shall, 
of course, abide by contracts entered 
into prior to September 21 and shall 
fulfill all commitments at the former 
lower prices. While the rise in price 
will undoubtedly adversely affect our 
sales volume, we nevertheless cannot 
see our way clear to selling goods at 
less than replacement value.” 

English executives of Kelvinator 
point out that they will have to in- 
crease prices, but that they are watch- 
ing the exchange in hopes that the 
pound will be fixed at some point at 
which they can readjust prices. 
Philco, who three weeks ago initiated 
a big advertising and selling campaign 
(SM September 5) to introduce a 
receiving set especially manufactured 
for the British market, have had to 
increase prices and thus forfeit the 
greater part of a “bargain” offer 
which was a feature of the campaign. 
However, the campaign is to continue 
with the £14.14.- set marked up 
to £16.16.- and the £19.19.- up 
to £23.2.-. The devaluation of the 
pound may cause Philco as well as a 
number of other U. S. concerns op- 
erating in the British market to rush 
plans for establishing factories there. 


Majestic Radio is increasing its prices 
by £2.2.-. 

Importers of American automobiles 
are particularly badly hit, the drop in 
the pound having come on the eve 
of the London Motor Show. While 
British manufacturers from _ Rolls 
Royce down are reducing prices, dis- 
tributors of American cars will prob- 
ably have to raise them. 

Studebaker Distributors, Ltd., says 
that it will be unable to import 
merchandise from America since it 
believes that the Studebaker company 
will be unable to reduce its price at 
all and “our margin of profit is so 
small that we must refrain from 
bringing any further cars into this 
country until such time as the pound 
appreciates. If the powers that be 
in America can do anything toward 
bringing the pound nearer a trade- 
able margin it should be done.” 
Warwick Wright, Ltd. (Stutz) ex- 
plains that no increase in price is 
necessary at the moment and when it 
is, its use of English coachwork wiil 
enable it to show a smaller increase 
in price than its American competitors 
here. ‘While we have not so far 
received any suggestions from Amer- 
ica, we have no doubt that some 
compensating arrangement will be 
made by the factory to enable us to 
carry on.” 

Pass & Joyce, distributors (Marmon 
and Willys-Overland) state that a 
change in prices will probably result. 
Sinclair Motor Concessions, Ltd., 
(Auburn-Cord): “While stocks are 
sufficient to avoid any change in the 
prices announced for the show, the 
main difficulty will arise should a 
quotation be asked for a non-stock 
model, and in such a case the only 
possible method which can be fol- 
lowed will be to quote in dollars. 
Owing to the almost daily fluctuation, 
it is useless to declare that prices 
shown in the catalog will be increased 
by so much per cent, for not only 
might the cost of the car be unneces- 
sarily increased to an extremely high 
figure, which would have the effect 
of frightening off the buyer, but con- 
versely, it might be found, when the 
five or six weeks occupied in delivery 
from America have passed, that the 
quoted increase was inadequate, and 
the vendor would be faced with a 
serious loss.” 

This importer then goes on to state 


what is the general feeling here 
among importers: ‘There is a pos- 
sibility that, owing to the present: bad 
financial situation in America, which 
will tend to become acute before the 
end of the present year, the dollar 
value of the pound will have risen 
sufficiently for a general reversion to 
prices only slightly above those pre- 
vailing before the abandonment of 
the gold standard. There can be no 
doubt that America will need her ex- 
port market indeed next year, and in 
order to preserve it, a great many 
American firms may have sufficient 
foresight to foster British importers’ 
interests by supplying goods at very 
little above cost price.” 

One of the most interesting move- 
ments to face the present situation is 
the decision of the leading oil-pro- 
ducing and marketing companies 
operating in Great Britain to enter 
into the “closest possible coopera- 
tion.” The full significance of this 
term is not yet known; the bigger 
combinations have long enjoyed a cer- 
tain measure of cooperation—for in- 
stance, in price maintenance—but it 
is thought that the present arrange- 
ment may extend as far as advertising. 
While the companies will retain their 
individual identities, there is to be 
a united effort to maintain the supply 
of oil at the lowest possible price. 
In order to do this, the price of oil 
is to be put on a sterling basis, un- 
affected by fluctuations in currency 
and not connected with gold or dol- 
lar. Distribution costs here are cal- 
culated to be equal nearly to the 
actual price of oil as imported from 
America and it is in this respect that 
considerable economies are to be ex- 
pected as the result of cooperation’s 
replacing competition. 


General Electric Starts 
Ladies’ Air Journal” 


SCHENECTADY—The G. E. Cir- 
cle—a ‘“‘women’s magazine” of 
the ait, was inaugurated this 
week by General Electric Com- 
pany over fifty-four NBC sta- 
tions. The “cover design’’ is the 
“Song by the Fireside,” sung 
by Theodore Webb, baritone. 
Grace Ellis, lecturer, takes the 
“readers” on tours to foreign 
homes. The program is broad- 
cast daily from Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, at 12:15 p. m. 
EST. 

Sunday programs for the whole 
family will start October 18, 
featuring opera and _ concert 
stage stars. 
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MANAGEMENT 


SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST LIBERTY 


COLLIER’S LITERARY 


DIGEST 


W HICH 
is America’s Best Read Weekly? 


Announcing An Entirely New Kind of Reader Interest Survey... 


No Reader Votes ...No Expressions of Opinion... 
Merely A Tabulation of Exactly WHAT HAD BEEN READ... 


In The 3,789 Copies of 6 Consecutive Issues of the 4 Mass Weeklies Found 
Among 15,000 Persons in 6 Cities In 6 States... 


Conducted by Dr. George Gallup, Professor of Journalism and Adver- 


tising, Northwestern University .. . 


Under the Observation of the Association of National Advertisers. 


OU can prove the difference in circulation of the 
4 mass weeklies, through their latest A. B. C. 
reports. 


But no report on circulation—or circulation methods 
—can prove the difference in reader interest, in adver- 
tisement circulation. 


This announces an entirely different kind of report 
—going beyond even such worthy experiments as solici- 
tations of public opinion. Now available for the first 
time is an actual census of every editorial and advertis- 
ing item that 3,789 readers saw or read in 6 consecu- 
tive issues of the 4 mass weeklies. 


Dr. George Gallup, Professor of Journalism and 
Advertising at Northwestern University and his staff of 
trained interviewers made 15,000 calls at random in the 
cities of Springfield, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Columbus, O.; Topeka, Kans.; and Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; during July and the first two weeks of 
August, 1931. 


Persons found to possess a current issue of one or 
more of the 4 mass weeklies were conducted through 
their copy, page by page and asked to check every item 
that had been (1) seen or (2) read. 


A representative of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers was present in the field during the studies in 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C.; and Columbus, 
0. House-to-house calls were made in company with 
investigators and the manner of interrogation was ob- 
served. Processes of collation and computation were 
noted. 


Here are answers to such questions as: “Which 
magazine is read most intensely?” “In which mag- 
azine will my advertisement be seen and read by the 
greatest number of Men? Women?” “What is the rel- 
ative value of Double Spreads? Pages? Half Pages? 
Double Columns? Single Columns?” 


Because of the specialized nature of this report only 
a limited edition 
has been prepared. 
If your advertising 
plans contemplate 
the use of one of 
the 4 mass week- 
lies, we shall be 
pleased to have a 
representative per- 
sonally deliver a 
copy of the report 
to you. Kindly ad- 
dress a letter—or 
the memo tab be- 
low—to Liberty, 
420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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F. J. Griffiths 


Elect Griffiths President 


of Timken Steel & Tube 


CANTON, O.—F. J. Griffiths has 
been elected a director and president 
of the Timken Steel & Tube Com- 
pany, of which M. T. Lothrop, presi- 
dent of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, has just become chairman 
of the board. 

Until recently Mr. Griffiths was presi- 
dent of the Republic Research Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Republic 
Steel Corporation. 


Store ‘“Manufacturing” 
Facilities Analyzed 


New YorK—The extent to which 
retail stores engage in manufactur- 
ing and semi-manufacturing activities 
was summarized this week by A. S. 
Donaldson, vice-president of Gimbel 
Brothers, New York, chairman of the 
store managers’ division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
in outlining findings of a recent 
survey. 

The total of 1,586 separate work- 
rooms was found in ninety-two 
stores surveyed, Mr. Donaldson said. 
Some of the larger operate as many 
as forty-five to fifty. A large part of 
this work is devoted to alterations. 


New Molding Compound 


ToL_Epo—"Plaskon,”’ a new heat-reactive 
molding compound, evolved by the Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, is now being produced com- 
mercially by the Toledo Synthetic Prod- 
ucts, Inc., here. The compound, it is 
said, can be easily preformed and will 
combine bright colors with a hard, lus- 
trous surface. 


11 of 3,073 Counties 
Do Half of Nation’s 
Wholesale Trade 


W ASHINGTON—Of 3,073 counties in 
the United States, eleven do one-half 
and fifty-seven more than _ three- 
fourths of the nation’s wholesale busi- 
ness, the wholesale section of the 
Census of Distribution has just an- 
nounced. 

These eleven counties—each with an 
annual volume of more than $1,000,- 
000,000—had about $35,000,000,000 
of the national aggregate of $69,- 
527,948,577 in 1929. The total of 
the fifty-seven was $52,164,523,321. 
The wholesale volume ranking of the 
eleven leading counties, it was found, 
does not always correspond with the 
list of the eleven leading cities by 
population. The volume of certain 
counties, such as New York (the 
island of Manhattan), Suffolk (Bos- 
ton), San Francisco, Allegheny (Pitts- 
burgh) and Jackson (Kansas City) 
was felatively larger than the popu- 
lation of their principal cities would 
indicate. 

New York County led the list with a 
volume of $14,598,220,186. Including 
three other counties in New York 
City—Kings (Brooklyn), Queens 
and Bronx, New York City’s total 
was $15,687,845,755—nearly three 
times the total of Cook County 
(Chicago), which ranked second. 
New York City accounted for almost 
a quarter of the nation’s total. 
Although the city of Boston is ninth 
in population, its county of Suffolk 
was third in wholesale volume. The 
city of Pittsburgh is tenth in popula- 
tion but the volume of its county, 
Allegheny, seventh; San Francisco is 
eleventh in population but San Fran- 
cisco county’s volume was fifth. 

And although Kansas City, Missouri, 
is nineteenth in population and Min- 
neapolis fifteenth, the wholesale vol- 
ume of their counties, Jackson and 
Hennepin, ranked tenth and twelfth. 
On the other hand, Baltimore, eighth 
in size, ranked nineteenth; Los An- 
geles, fifth, ranked eighth; Detroit, 
fourth, ranked sixth, and St. Louis, 
seventh, ranked ninth. 

The volume of the eleven leading 
counties for 1929 was as follows: 


County Volume of business 
New York (Manhattan) . .$14,598,220,186 
Cook (Chicago) 5,928,994,384 
Suffolk (Boston) 2,409,048,248 
Philadelphia 2,265,489,053 
San Francisco 1,784,174,952 
Wayne (Detroit) 1,578,055,671 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh) .. 1,562,495,436 
Los Angeles 1,540,821,704 
St. Louis City 1,430,981,458 
Jackson (Kansas City) 1,408,793,238 
Cuyahoga (Cleveland) 1,175,022,279 


M. L. Havey 


Sales Executives Choose 


M. L. Havey President 


New YorK—M. L. Havey, general 
sales manager, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York, was elected president 
of the American Society of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, in recent annual meeting at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania. 
F. P. Valentine, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, and T. J. Rey- 
nolds, Diamond Match Company, 
both of New York, are secretary and 
treasurer. ° 

Principal subjects of discussion were 
analyses of what members are doing 
to meet present conditions and future 
trends; the development of new prod- 
ucts and markets; changes in sales, 


plans, methods and organization. 


Florists Will Inaugurate 


National Radio Program 
Detroit—Thirteen weekly programs 
of fifteen minutes each will be broad- 
cast from a network of fifty stations 
as the first phase of a new advertising 
program of the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association, Albert Barber, 
executive secretary, announced this 
week. The program will be in charge 
of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit agency. 

Some 6,200 bonded florists are ex- 
pected to tie-in with the program 
locally. The amount of the adver- 
tising budget and the other phases of 
the program have not been decided. 


Bouton Leaves Indian 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—W. Stanley Bouton 
has resigned as assistant sales manager of 
the Indian Motocycle Company here. He 
has been with the company since 1919. 
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Will you look at us 


through this window? 


7 QUALITY of an advertisement, 
prior to the decisive verdict of the 
public, must always be a question of 
personal opinion. 

For thirteen months “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” has run a series of articles by 
the leaders of advertising, entitled “Ad- 
vertisements I Like.” Thirteen writers 
expressed preference for fifty-three ad- 
vertisements. Ten of the fifty-three were 
ours. The next highest score was four. 


A serious effort to judge advertising 
worth was represented by the Harvard 
Awards. In six years, we have received 
eleven Awards. The highest number won 
by any other agency was five. Many 
reasons have been advanced why other 
agencies have not won Awards, but we 
nevertheless present these eleven Awards 
as evidence of competency in the crea- 
tion of good advertisements. 


We are a large advertising agency. 
About one hundred of the more impor- 
tant advertisers apparently consider us 
the best advertising agency—for them. 
Our personnel strength is around five 
hundred, with an absence of deadwood 
typical of 1931. 

Size and success are evidence of power. 
Power is what we have to sell. Let us 
describe it. 


Selling can be strong-arm work guided 
by hunches, or it can be an intelligent 
progress toward a known goal. Our proc- 
ess starts with getting the facts. 


We have developed a competent mar- 
keting department. The trained men in 
this division (a) can help you to decide 
whether or not it would be profitable for 
you to advertise at this time; (b) can 
help you to decide where, how, and how 
much to spend in case advertising is 
indicated. 


For example, this department has ex- 


pended more than $150,000 of our own 
money to discover the actual buying 
power of every county in the United 
States. This exact knowledge has favor- 
ably influenced the sales policies of many 
of our clients and is available to them all. 


Other services include, when desired: 
Field surveys by trained reporters to 
determine activity of competitors, or 
consumers’ attitude toward product. 
Helping put every sales territory on a 
profitable basis. Developing price struc- 
tures. Building sales plans and portfolios. 
Seeing that in every sales territory there 
is a profitable balance between sales ex- 
pense and advertising expense. Always 
this work is done with the purposes of 
extending markets and conserving profits. 


Closely linked to the marketing de- 
partment is our research department. 
This department has recourse to accurate 
and complete information on almost any 
subject related to business. 


Our record of pioneering is worthy of 
note. We were among the first to grasp 
the advertising possibilities of radio, and 
have a radio department of impressive 
size, power, resourcefulness and accom- 
plishments. This department has put on 
as many as seventy-seven programs in a 
week, delivered through five hundred 
stations. We were instrumental in in- 
troducing Metropolitan Opera stars to 
the radio public. We were first to use 
electrical transcriptions in a big way. 
We were. pioneers in spot broadcasting. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere a 
sounder understanding of the technique 
of radio advertising. 


Our outdoor advertising department 
has, during the last eight years, con- 
tributed toward the reorganizing of this 
important branch of advertising. We are 
among the largest users of outdoor space. 


An advertising agency is concerned 
with the building of reputation for its 
clients. Therefore it is important that 
client and agency shall be in sympathy 
on the matter of business principles. 


Our conception of advertising is that 
it is a force to guide the public to buy 
wisely and to secure honest value, rather 
than a means of exploiting the public 
with false claims. Clients who stay with 
us feel the same way about it. 


We do not seek new clients by peddling 
tricky ideas. Peddling guesswork is not 
immoral—it is merely silly. Weeks or 
even months of study are often required 
before we know enough about a client’s 
business to make our counsel worth while. 
We can not make an intelligent recom- 
mendation the day after we are employed. 
Certainly we can not the day before. 


We have advertising power to deliver, 
and believe it to be of exceptionally high 
quality. So we seek an opportunity to 
meet business men who contemplate tak- 
ing up advertising seriously, or who feel 
that they have outgrown their present 
source. We should like to talk over busi- 
ness in general with such men to discover 
how much we have in common. We 
should like to show them our organiza- 
tion and give them a first-hand under- 
standing of what we are doing for others 
and could do for them. 


There is a wall between us and a num- 
ber of business men with whom we should 
like to be better acquainted. Some of 
them have never heard of us; others know 
us through the uncertain medium of hear- 
say. We are trying to cut a window in 
that wall, and ask you to look through it. 


If we are the right people for you, the 
sooner we both find it out, the better it 
will be for both. Write or telephone our 
nearest office. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


383 MADISON AVENUE 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, McCormick Building ... BOSTON, 10 State Street ... BUFFALO, Rand Building... PITTSBURGH, Grant Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, Northwestern Bank Building 
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Doherty, of Cities Service, Seeks 
“‘Newsdom’ to Present Utility Case 


New YorK—To present his ‘‘mes- 
sage’” to mewspaper publishers and 
editors, Henry L. Doherty, president 
of Cities Service Company, one of 
the largest public utility and oil hold- 
ing concerns, plans to acquire control 
of Newsdom, a weekly journal estab- 
lished here in July by unemployed 
newspaper workers for the rank and 
file of that profession, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT learned this week. 

Mr. Doherty seeks to combat unfavor- 
able editorial opinion aroused by his 
recent investment in the Kansas City 
Journal-Post and the permission 
granted him under an agreement with 
that newspaper to write articles there 
on the public utility situation in the 
middlewest. 

Coincident with the signing of pre- 
liminary papers last week with execu- 
tives of Newsdom, Max J. Klein, 
founder and general manager of that 
paper, resigned. Edward A. Roth 
will continue as editor and Thomas J. 
O'Neill will be advanced from busi- 
ness manager to general manager. 
Mr. Doherty will have a 51 per cent 
interest in Newsdom Publishing Com- 
pany, which is to be incorporated 
soon under Delaware laws, SALES 
MANAGEMENT was informed. Al- 
though the first issue under the new 
ownership is expected to be October 
24, the paper published “editorials” 
by Mr. Doherty in the September 19 
and 26 issues. Without revealing his 
identity, they praised his “philan- 
thropy’”’ to the unemployed. 

Mr. Doherty is loaning to the staff 
of the paper $10,000 at 6 per cent 
interest. In the event that the interest 
cannot be met, he will become the 
sole owner. 

Mr. Doherty planned to form a board 
of trustees for the paper, comprising 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, chair- 
man; Roy W. Howard, president of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers and 
chairman of the board of United 
Press Associations, and Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the Associated 
Press. 

Negotiations for Mr. Doherty’s inter- 
est in Newsdom are being carried out 
by Robert E. Graham, New York 
investment counselor, long an asso- 
ciate of his in Cities Service Company 
and in Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
its fiscal agent. 

With gas, electric and traction sub- 
sidiaries in various sections of the 
east and middlewest and with oil 


oherty 


Henry L. 


facilities extending from the Rockies 
to the Atlantic, Cities Service Com- 
pany, of which he was founder, has 
assets of about $1,300,000,000. 

Mr. Doherty has long been regarded 
as the “stormy petrel’’ of the oil in- 
dustry. Last summer he had consid- 
erable argument with officials of the 
state of Kansas, who contended that 
Cities Service gas rates there were too 
high. The Kansas City Star, leading 
newspaper there, took up the fight 
against him and Mr. Doherty coun- 
tered by buying an interest in the 
rival Journal-Post. 

It has been reported that Mr. Doherty 
intends to invest in other newspapers. 


Waterbury Clock Elects 


WATERBURY, CONN.—C. W. Curtis, of 
Orange, New Jersey, formerly associated 
with John N. Willys of the Willys-Over- 
land Company of Toledo, has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Waterbury Clock Company here, to suc- 
ceed Irving H. Chase, who has become 
chairman of the board. 


Heads Bell & Howell Sales 


Cuicaco—J. G. Llewellyn, for the last 
two and one-half years assistant sales man- 
ager of the Bell & Howell Company here, 
manufacturer of professional and amateur 
motion picture equipment, has been ad- 
vanced to sales manager. 


SEATTLE—Canned chicken tamale is being 
introduced by the Washington Cooperative 
Egg & Poultry Association in an adver- 
tising campaign, through the Birchard 
Company Seattle agency. 


Graham Invites Dealers 
to Name and “Design” 
New Low-Priced Car 


DeETROIT—The 3,000 automotive deal- 
ers who have expressed interest in a 
new low-priced motor car, recently 
announced by George M. Graham, 
formerly vice-president of Willys. 
Overland Company (SM_ September 
26) are being invited by Mr. Graham 
to suggest the name and features of 
the car. 

Mr. Graham presented a list of twelve 
tentative nmames—Ace, Buckingham, 
Conqueror, Frontenac, Hispano, Jef- 
ferson, Mayflower, Pioneer, Rockne, 
Speedway, Washington and Wilson— 
with the request that the dealer check 
the one he prefers or to make a new 
suggestion. 

He then invited dealers to mention in 
order of importance certain features, 
such as free wheeling, safety glass, 
four-speed transmission and floating 
power, which would increase the sala- 
bility of the car. 

Dealers are also asked to mention 
the five body types which they prefer, 
to specify whether broadcloth or mo- 
hair should be used in the upholstery 
and whether the radiator contour 
should be conservative or modernistic. 
Although the “design of basic items 
such as motor, chassis, bodies, etc., is, 
of course, completed and their effi- 
ciency and stability proved by exhaus- 
tive tests,” Mr. Graham explained. 
“many important decisions are still to 
be made as to details, some of which 
will exert a vital influence on sales 
volume.” 

Mr. Graham has just announced his 
intention to exhibit the new cars at 
the national automobile shows in New 
York and Chicago in January. 
Forty-four makes of automobiles, in- 
cluding thirty-two of passenger cars, 
ten of trucks and one taxi, will be 
shown there. 


Robots Plan to Market 
100 Cars of Apples 
SEATTLE—One hundred car- 
loads of northwestern apples 
will be distributed through vend- 
ing machines at railroad sta- 
tions, drug stores, newsstands 
and other transient crowd 
“spots” of the east and the 
middlewest this winter, through 
the National Apple Vender 
Company, N. H. Massie, presi- 
dent, announced this week. 
The apples are sold at five cents 

apiece. 
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Silent Automatic Joins 
Timken; $20,000,000 
Oil Burner Merger 


DeTRoIT—Timken-Silent Automatic 
Company will be formed January 1 
by a merger of the Timken-Detroit 
Company and Silent Automatic Cor- 
poration, to become the largest factor 
in the oil burner industry, with an- 
nual sales twice as great as its nearest 
competitor and assets of nearly $20,- 
000,000. 

The two companies will be “related’’ 
but separate until that time. 

Timken has thirteen branches and 
Silent Automatic seven. Both have 
operated in much the same territory 
and it is expected that the branches 
will be consolidated. 

All manufacturing operations will be 
centered at the Timken plant here. 
Management of the company will be 
vested in Colonel Fred Glover, presi- 
den; Haldeman Finnie, vice-president 
and general manager; J. L. O’Brien, 
assistant to the general manager; E. 
V. Walsh, general sales manager; R. 
S§. Beale, wholesale sales manager; 
and F, O. Cole, general service man- 
ager. All these executives except Mr. 
O’Brien now hold the same positions 
with Timken-Detroit. 

Walter F. Tant, president, and Carl 
B. Segall, vice-president of Silent 
Automatic, have a substantial financial 
interest in the new company and will 
help in shaping sales and engineering 
policies. 

“This merger will tend to center the 
oil burner industry in Detroit,” Mr. 
Finnie said. ‘‘For the next few years 
I predict a gain of 200 or 300 per 
cent in sales volume. The merger 
will, of course, effect substantial 
economies and will concentrate a 
stronger sales organization on the one 
product.” 


A Correction 


It was all due to the desk editor break- 
ing her spectacles last week. Being an 
extremely myopic person, she couldn’t tell 
the difference between a $995.00 ‘de luxe 
model incorporating every practicable de- 
velopment in the phonograph-radio art” 
and the new mass-production model which 
RCA-Victor is bringing out this fall. So 
please don’t try to buy the instrument 
pictured on page 28 of the October 3 
issue for $114.50. It can’t be done. 


Sells Plane Travel 


New YorkK—To increase air travel by 
business men, American Airways, Inc., 
nation-wide transport system, is launching 
a magazine advertising campaign through 
the Porter Corporation, New York and 
Boston—SALES MANAGEMENT, Time, Na- 
tton’s Business and Forbes being among 
the publications employed. 
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THE ability to secure and 

hold customers is a salesman's 

prime requisite. The degree 
to which your salesmen fulfill this is a matter of 
record. What about your advertising? 


In Cincinnati there is a record of advertising 
accomplishment that has not been challenged for 
twenty-three years. During this time The Times- 
Star has so proved its sales producing power that 
it has carried millions more lines of advertising each 
year than any other Cincinnati newspaper. 


In The Times-Star you have 160,000 star sales- 
men, eager to work for you without wasted effort. 
Here is a newspaper that reaches all the consumers 
who can be sold your product. Not only reaches 
them, but is most influential in guiding their buying. 


Your advertising will pay maximum dividends if 
carried exclusively in The Times-Star. 


\ 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Eastern Representative 


MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Member of A. B. C.—Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Media Records 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 14.—The President’s 
plan to stabilize bank credits has attracted more attention 
than was generally anticipated here. It is typical of other 
plans to follow, which will be founded on sound, eco- 
nomic principles. Regardless of persistent rumors, there 
is no hope of any fantastic scheme or panacea to start 
another stock boom or to bring about a quick revival of 
business. 

Within a few days the President is expected to an- 
nounce a plan to improve the situation of railroad bonds, 
and it is known that he is considering plans for the relief 
of other industries, to supplement the financial program. 
It is also expected that out of the various committee re- 
ports on national housing conditions a greatly improved 
method of financing home building will be forthcoming. 
The complete program of the Administration will con- 
sider the basic economic factors of credit, financing, pro- 
duction and distribution. 


The Indiana Chain Store Tax Case has become the 
precedent for all other states which desire to tax chain 
organizations, because of the refusal of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, last Monday, to rehear the case. This final de- 
cision by the Court lets the bars down on the question 
of discrimination. The Court in its decision also recog- 
nized as consistent the difference between independent and 
chain merchandising, not only in ownership, but also in 
organization, management and type of business transacted. 


Further Chain Decisions will follow after scheduled 
hearings before the Supreme Court. The A. & P. Tea 
Company has questioned the validity of a North Carolina 
law which levies a tax of $50 for each store in excess of 
one operated in the state. And in the case of the Penney 
Stores, Inc., a statute of Mississippi is questioned. This 
statute provides that the rate of wholesale tax shall be 
doubled in the case of an operator of more than five 
stores. 


Truth in Advertising received a blow when the Su- 
preme Court refused to modify its judgment in the so- 
called Raladam case, in which it was held that the Federal 
Trade Commission does not have the authority, in the 
absence of unfair competition, to prohibit the advertising 
and selling of products considered not to be in the pub- 
lic interest. On May 25 last the Supreme Court held 
in this case that the commission was without jurisdiction 
to enforce an order requiring the Raladam Company to 
cease and desist from advertising its product, Marmola 
Prescription Tablets, offered as a remedy for obesity. The 
final confirming of this decision will curtail the commis- 
sion’s campaign against false and fraudulent advertis- 
ing, for in each case it will have to show that such 
advertising is an injury to competitors. 


Advertising of New York Department Stores 
has been followed for more than a year by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and soon the investigation will result 


in the calling of a Trade Practice Conference in New 
York City. The purpose will be to arrive at a group 
of legal and ethical rules which will, in the future, elimi- 
nate many of the price comparisons and criticisms of 
competitors that have prevailed in the advertising of New 
York department stores for some time. 


The Merchandising of Government Publications, 
urged for years by business men, now has an authoritative 
champion in Congressman Sol Bloom, who is working 
out a plan that will give information on the subject the 
widest possible circulation. Recently he informed this 
bureau that he considers such a plan to be most necessary, 
and that he would do everything he could to put it into 
execution. ‘‘As it is,” he said, “numbers of very valu- 
able books and reports are printed and stocked away. A 
few copies get into circulation, where many thousands 
should be circulated. The reason is that the Government 
has no means of merchandising. - My idea is to formulate 
a definite plan of distribution, so that information regard- 
ing all Government publications can be sent to all of the 
people of the country who will benefit.” 


An Experience in Merchandising aroused Mr. Bloom's 
interest in the subject several years ago. When the Gov- 
ernment published the “Federal Code” Mr. Bloom thought 
the volume would be of interest to the lawyers of New 
York. He sent a letter describing the volume to all of 
the lawyers in the city,-and the return was so large that 
he had to phone the Superintendent of Documents to 
send two men to handle the business. Without his simple 
plan the lawyers of Manhattan bought about a score of 
the “Federal Code’; after they were properly advised 
they bought several thousand copies. Mr. Bloom men- 
tioned another book, “The Formation of the Union,” 
which sells at cost for $2.85 a copy. ‘This is one of 
the most valuable books ever printed by any Government,” 
he said, “and although it has had a very limited sale, it 
should be in every school and library in the land. It 
would be—if it were properly merchandised.” 


The Bicentennial Nation-Wide Celebration continues 
to attract the attention of manufacturers. Department 
stores in every city are now cooperating, and already the 
influence on manufactured articles of many kinds has. 
been noted. The Bicentennial Commission, Washington 
Building, this city, has published a special booklet on 
this phase of the organization work, copies of which in- 
terested manufacturers can procure on request. 


Commercial Broadcasting Abroad is being studied by 
the Department of Commerce and a recent report, ‘‘Broad- 
cast Advertising in Latin America,” answers almost every 
conceivable question regarding the medium in the ter- 
ritory covered. Briefly, the report presents a country-by- 
country outline, which is intended to sketch the status 
of commercial broadcasting as late as June, 1931, in the 
western hemisphere outside of the United States and 
Canada. Similar reviews, covering the most important 
commercial countries of the rest of the world, will be 
made available shortly. 
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of the automobile industry this year are unusually 

significant. Sales of all cars in the first eight 
months, as reflected in the registrations, fell off from 
2,111,354 in 1930 to 1,527,186 in 1931—a loss of 27.7 
per cent. But of five makes considerably more were sold 
this year than last, and if Ford sales are eliminated from 
the roster of both years, the sales of the industry were cut 
in 1931 by the relatively small ratio of only 7.2 per cent. 
In other words, it was Ford’s large shrinkage that pulled 
down the industry as a whole. On the surface of these 
data only one deduction is possible, namely, that the Ford 
model in spite of its low price is not fully abreast of pub- 
lic requirements. This seems obvious, considering nothing 
but Ford’s comparative sales. Read in the light of prog- 
ress made by other manufacturers of cars in all price 
classes the meaning of the record is unmistakable. . 


fo FORD MUST SELL: The ups and downs 


There could be no better example of the need of constant 
vigilance on the part of producers to make sure that their 
output is in line with present demand. Ford’s great con- 
tribution to modern industry was mass production on a 
scale that made possible extremely low costs, the advantage 
of which went to the consumer in large measure. In do- 
ing this he set an example which many have sought to 
follow. His main difficulty has been in trying to find a 
means of combining flexibility of manufacture with tre- 
mendous volume. His first change of model involved 
such expense of time and money as only he could stand. 
His comeback was almost as remarkable as his original 
success. It is evident, however, that even Ford must learn 
to make what the people want rather than what he thinks 
is good for them. The great manufacturer must also be a 


great salesman. 


we we, 
\ QUESTION OF SELLING ETHICS: Ever since 


the American Medical Association evinced a spe- 

cial interest in food product claims, champions 
of free speech in advertising have been inclined to resent 
the intrusion as wholly unwarranted. Recently the asso- 
ciation undertook to examine food products and the state- 
ments put forth regarding their merits, with the under- 
standing that when it accepts them as valid this indorse- 
ment may be used to influence public buying. Critics of 
this blue listing say the doctors ought to mind their own 
business, namely, the character of the rank and file of 
practitioners, which, it is pointed out, is not so impeccable 
as to warrant the holier-than-thou attitude implied by 
quasi censoring. To this thou-thyself stuff the 
A. M. A. replies by reminding the protestants that the 
food manufacturers put themselves under medical scru- 


tiny when they began to use phrases of dietetic science to 
create in the public mind the impression of professional 
authority for everything said. . In this exchange the 
doctors seem to have the better of it. As far as their own 
ethics are concerned, a rather irrelevant matter, their so- 
cieties of one kind or another do a good deal to enforce 
among their members a decent standard of qualification. 
But even if physicians were negligent in this respect their 
central body would still have a right to take cognizance 
of matters thrust upon its attention by their medical guise, 
Whether the A. M. A. should butt into the dietetic side 
of food distribution may be a moot question. Of greater 
moment to the public interest is the question whether food 
manufacturers should offer their wares in the form of 
medical certification which may not always stand analysis. 


~= = 


NFLATION NONSENSE: Commodity prices are 
I almost certain to be favorably affected by the banking 

pool operations, but it is misleading to think of such 
a reaction as having anything to do with inflation in a 
sinister sense. We have been suffering from extreme de- 
flation, due mainly to credit immobility aggravating gen- 
eral world conditions. With overflowing stores of gold 
and the anomaly of money going abegging but hard to 
get, we have had all the makings of credit in abundant 
measure. But our credit system had got out of gear be- 
cause of pressure to unload property on which loans made 
in better times were based. The result was such a sap- 
ping of confidence that the plenitude of our unused re- 
sources only made matters worse. We were getting into 
the plight of the Ancient Mariner with water, water every- 
where, but not a drop to drink. As individuals we were 
almost at a standstill. To go forward we must move to- 
gether. The Clearing House device was designed to per- 
mit this. . But if price decline is arrested as a con- 
sequence of cessation of liquidation no longer urgently 
called for, and the movement should turn upward because 
our perspective of values has been restored to something 
like normal, such a reversal would possess none of the 
dangerous elements of inflation. We should merely be 
resuming a natural state in which confidence rather than 
doubt was the controlling influence. . Under these 
conditions prices and values would seek the levels fixed 
by economic law rather than by psychological forces—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. Talk in foreign 
countries whose currencies have suffered depreciation about 
possible decline of the dollar is no more warranted than 
talk in the same quarters about our entrance upon a cateet 
of unsound inflation. 
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Union Bag Takes a Sock 
at Vacuum Packing 
New YorK—‘The action of 
vacuum is to exert a pull on the 
volatile CO, gas in coffee (on 
which taste and aroma evidently 
depend), drawing them out of 
the coffee into the spaces be- 
tween the grounds,’ explains 
Union Bag & Paper Company, 
New York, manufacturer of 
coffee bags, in refuting in a cur- 
rent business paper campaign 
contentions of certain coffee 
roasters as to the flavor-preserv- 
ing qualities of vacuum pack- 

ages. 

“Once the container is opened, 
these gases immediately escape 
—and the flavor with them,” 
the initial advertisement adds. 
Union Bag reports the findings 
of “independent research con- 
ducted at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by Pro- 
fessor S. C. Prescott,” and offers 
copies of the report to those in- 
terested. 


Chrysler Establishes 
Fleet Sales Division 


DeTRoIT—Chrysler Motors Fargo 
Division has been established by the 
Chrysler Corporation to handle fleet 
siles of its Fargo motor coaches, 
Dodge trucks and Dodge, DeSoto, 
Chrysler and Plymouth passenger 
cars. 

A separate sales staff has been formed. 
A. C. Downey is president of the 
division; John R. Lee, executive vice- 
president; J. H. Mack, vice-president 
in charge of truck and passenger car 
fleet sales; A. H. Ferrandou, of motor 
coach sales; R. L. Biggers, of field 
activities, and D. W. Russell, man- 
ager of the railway sales division. 
Dealers will be assisted to develop 
large fleet and national accounts. 


Kroger Inaugurates 


Low-Cost Menu Plan 


CINCINNATI—""To show women how 
to cut corners on food costs, at the 
‘same time keeping up their food 
standards,” the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, a division of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company here, has in- 
augurated an advertising campaign in 
fotogravure in nineteen western news- 
papers, promoting a ‘Budget-Saving 
Menu Service.” 

The company is also issuing a booklet 
listing weekly menus for both $15 
and $10 food budgets. 


Your Small Town Dealers 
Need Advertising Support 


RE you giving your small town 
A dealers the same generous support 
that you extend to dealers in large 
cities? Are you placing advertising in 
small town media on a scientific basis com- 
parable to that of your investment in 


metropolitan markets? 


If not, you are not being fair to your small 
The small 
town merchant has placed your goods upon 


town dealer, nor to yourself. 
the shelves. (In 107 small town grocery 
stores and 98 drug stores recently investi- 
gated by Grit’s field staff we found a vast 
majority of 209 national brands stocked by 


all stores). You have distribution in small 
towns, but you can maintain it only by 
causing the consumer to ask for your brand 
and thus move the merchandise from store 
to home. 


In the 14,000 small towns where Grit is 
read every week your dealers have the right 
to demand an advertising schedule in Grit. 
They know that Grit goes into the homes 
of their customers which national maga- 
zines and metropolitan publications fail to 
reach. They know that advertising in Grit 
boosts sales for them—and for you. Send 
for a copy of “A Merchandising Study of 
the Small Town Market.” 


Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A.B.C. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


420 Lexington Avenue 


Copies are Still Available! 


Population Studies 
of Principal Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


in book form, bound in heavy cardboard covers. In quantities of ten or 


more $1.50 each. Single copies, $2.00. Check must accompany order. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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tonite 


WHEN you get to the point 
where you’re a little run 
down, a little irritable, the 
obvious prescription is — 
a trip to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall . . . where there’s 
every facility for toning up 
tired systems. 

First, exercise! Play 
squash, workout in the 
gym, try a game of golf on 
a nearby course, or gallop 
along the edge of the sea. 
Then, take an all-over sun 
bath, or a health bath 
supervised by an expert. 
Eat... and enjoy... the 
meals of master-chefs. Re- 
lax in a deck chair over the 
ocean, inhaling the brac- 
ing salt sea air. And at 
night — sleep. 


If you want a new lease 
on life, try the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall prescription. 
Reasonable rates prevail- 
ing. Write for informa- 
tion. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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$1,000,000 Radio Deal 
Is Signed by Wrigley 
to Make U. S. Laugh 


CuHicaGo—The William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company signed a contract this week 
of more than $1,000,000 for a broad- 
casting program to run for fifty 
weeks. The Frances Hooper Agency, 
of Chicago, which places the Wrigley 
magazine advertising, is in charge of 
the program, over a CBS network. 
The program will run fifteen minutes 
daily, five days a week, starting 
November 7. Much secrecy has been 
maintained regarding the nature of 
the entertainment. 

“All we are prepared to divulge at 
this time is that the program will be 
unique,” an executive told this mag- 
azine. “Perhaps it could best be de- 
scribed as a ‘laughing program.’ This 
much might be said—there will be 
actors and no music in it.” 

The story is that when the Wrigley 
company decided to go into radio P. 
K. Wrigley, president, set out to find 
a program that would be different 
from any on the air. It is reported 
that, after rehearsals, both he and 
William Wrigley, Jr., his father, are 
satisfied that they have succeeded. 
The Frances Hooper Agency has been 
placing Wrigley magazine advertising 
for the last three years. When it took 
charge of copywriting for the com- 
pany the advertising ‘went beauty’ 
at once. The agency has been plac- 
ing approximately $1,000,000 a year 
in magazine advertising for the 
Wrigley organization. 

The radio program will not involve 
reduction in expenditures in other 
media. 

In the last few months the Wrigley 
company has been active in develop- 
ing new advertising angles. A few 
weeks ago the announcement was 
made that Wrigley had returned to 
the newspapers with a campaign de- 
scribed as ‘‘the largest ever devoted, 
in a similar length of time, to any 
single commodity.” 

One of Mr. Wrigley’s intimates is said 
to have remarked: ‘Mr. Wrigley, I 
believe, feels that what the world 
needs most today is a good, old-fash- 
ioned belly laugh. He is going to 
try to deliver it in the radio program.” 


Directs Container Sales 
CuIcaco—W. M. Dixon has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Container Corporation of America, with 
headquarters here—coordinating all the 
sales efforts of the company which were 
formerly under divisional managers.  E. 
R. Hankins has become vice-president in 
charge of research development and new 
business. 


Florenz Ziegfeld 


Mr. Ziegfeld Will Design 
Silks for the Ladies 


New YorK—The_ knowledge of 
women which Florenz Ziegfeld has 
acquired after many years as producer 
of the Ziegfeld Follies is going to 
be applied to the silk manufacturing 
business. 

The Golding Fabric Corporation, 
headed by Edwin I. Golding, former 
president of StehliSilks Corporation, 
has just been organized with offices 
at 1441 Broadway in the theatrical 
district, with Mr. Ziegfeld as_ vice- 
president and art director. 

“T have also gone extensively into the 
matter of new color harmony,” Mr. 
Ziegfeld said, “and will surprise the 
ladies with some unusual combina- 
tions and shades.” 

Herbert Bleyer, formerly president of 
Doucet et Cie, is secretary-treasurer. 


Listerine Rub to Make 


National Debut Soon 


St. Louis—Having doused the na- 
tion’s throats and scalps quite thor- 
oughly for several years, Lambert 
Pharmacal Company is now extend- 
ing the use of the product to the 
entire body, with the introduction of 
Listerine Rub. 

The company is now getting distri- 
bution on the product throughout the 
country and will probably start ad- 
vertising, under the direction ot 
Lambert & Feasley, Inc., New York 
agency, in November. 


New YorkK—P. F. O'Neil has been ap- 
pointed assistant to H. V. Campbell, 
vice-president and director of sales © 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company. 
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If you are a machinery manufacturer and 
haven't yet happened to see Machine De- 
sign’s editorial contribution to better 
business in your field, we earnestly urge 
that you send for reprints of the articles. 
They are called “What I Think of the 
Engineering Department” by a machinery 
salesman, and the rebuttal, “What De- 
signers Think of the Sales Department,” 
by a group of engineers. They are 
frankly controversial, and neither side 
bothers about being very polite in the 
statement of its grievances against the 
other. There is evidence that lack of co- 
operation, and a constitutional lack of 
understanding between sales and engineer- 
ing minds, have heretofore been impedi- 
ments in the path of many a machine 
manufacturer’s progress. We assume that 
you are concerned with either the man- 
aging or sales end of your business. In 
either case, you will be tremendously in- 
terested in the way Machine Design sifts 
the issues and shows how the functions 
of the sales and engineering departments 
may and must be integrated for their com- 
mon good as well as that of the industry. 
When a magazine primarily devoted to 
engineering subjects demonstrates its 
ability to see with a sales eye, it displays 
the sort of practical vision that will make 
money for its readers. 


The Portland Oregonian is engaged in a 
vigorous crusade to stop the desperate 
fight for volume at the expense of profits 
among its merchants, and the scramble 
for low cost merchandise at the expense 
of quality among its consumer-readers. 
The campaign began August 31, copy to 
be run three times a week until the holli- 
days. 

Each advertisement is footed with the 
note: ‘Money spent for quality merchan- 
dise is an investment in satisfaction and 
enjoyment—A campaign by the Ore- 
gonian in the interests of better living.” 
Each advertisement, written in a faintly 
humorous style and sprinkled with thumb- 
nail sketches, draws a dismal picture of 
the plight of some poor sap (of course 
he’s always the other fellow), who finds 
all too late that that big bargain he just 
bagged put him in the class of just an- 
other sucker. The series deals with all 
types of merchandise, and each piece of 
copy receives the approval of representa- 
tive merchants handling that line of goods 
before it is published. The Oregonian’s 
retail salesmen are backing the campaign 
by missionary work among the merchants 
- ‘ell up and push the most lucrative 
Ines. 


Here's a funny one. Most of the adver- 
tising rate changes that come to our 
notice these days are downward. The 
Gasoline Retailer, a weekly tabloid news- 
Paper going to filling and service stations, 
announces an increase of 20 per cent in 
their rates effective November 15. The 
Present rates, based on a circulation of 
25,264, were made operative on February 
15. Awed by their own swift expansion, 
they've tried to restrain circulation growth, 
with the result that in these eight months 
their circulation has leaped to over 40,000. 
The filling and service station field is 


ripe for merchandise exploitation,’ and 
whatever the article you manufacture— 
from automotive accessories to toilet 
requisites—here’s an outlet you might look 
into rather sooner than later. 
SS 

At one time or another most of them 
have rallied ‘round the Hearst standard. 
Now they’re collectively engaged in okey- 
ing the last proofs of the first issue of 
Radio Guide, a five-cent weekly tabloid 
on the newsstands of New York Friday 
the sixteenth. They are George D’Utassy, 
once upon a time with the New York 
Mirror; Hugh Murray, Max L. Annenberg, 
of long standing in the McCormick-Patter- 
son papers, and C. C. Moore, formerly of 
the New York American. Radio Guide 
will present features and programs for 
those of us radio fans who feel bereft by 
the scantiness of the radio releases in the 
daily press. 


* Bo 


The Research Laboratory Record will 


make its appearance with the November 
issue, ‘serving that branch or department 
of business and industry which in the 
past decade has become the right hand 
of industry—the industrial research labora- 
tory.” The Nelson Publishing Company, 
its parent, describes it as a “horizontal,” 
which key executives in every business and 
industry will read. Here's a project that 
has a waiting public, and we for one will 
grasp it greedily when the November issue 
breaks. 
e..6 2 

The Italian Embassy announces that the 
King of Italy has conferred on Louis 
Wiley of New York (Times) the rank 
of Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy, in appreciation of his services as 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Allied Relief Committee during the 
World War. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to observe that Mr. Wiley has 
citations from almost every country in the 
world, including the Scandinavian. 


STILL 
GREATER 

FARM 
LEADERSHIP 


Now The Farm Journal is still more 
dominant in the farm market—for 
the farm circulation of The Farm 
Journal has increased while that of 


the second paper decreased. 


The Farm Journal now reaches: 


—nearly 40% more farm families 
than the next two publications 


— 70% more than the fourth 


—nearly double the fifth 


R°-F- D> 
CIRCULATIONS 
OF 
FARM 


MAGAZINES 


608,337 
749 445 
760,340 
1,043,940 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 531,236 
CAPPER’S FARMER 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
COUNTRY HOME 

THE FARM JOURNAL 


e¢ 


These data are based on R. F. D. 


circulations, proved accurate relative 
guides. That is—a farm magazine 
with half or two-thirds the R. F. D. 
of another has about half or two- 
thirds as much farm circulation. 


dee te 


The Farm Journal is particularly 
valuable to advertisers at the present 
time due to the especially favorable 
position of the more eastern farmers. 


A _publication’s domi- 
nance in its group is 


proof of quality, char- 


acter_and_ particular 


appeal to the class of 


readers for whom these 


publications are edited, 


the great unseen value. 
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ACTION! 


This attractive, book-like 
catalogis actuallya Burk- 
Art Processed loose-leaf 
binder, equipped with 
the fast, accurate Quick- 
Action binding mechan- 
ism. One of the fastest 
operating binders made. 


“Quick - Action” — ope- 
rated bya sliding bar — 
opened or closed in a jiffy 
— 75% safe expansion. 


The Burkhardt Company 
545 W. Larned .*. Detroit, Mich. 
Originators of Visual Selling Binders 


The 
Hotel 


mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


— PARK AVENUE 


AT 5Sist STREET 


475 Companies Tell How They Are 
Adjusting Salesmen’s Compensation 


(Continued from page 92) 


very closely and intensively to the job 
of selling during these uncertain days. 
The sales manager of a New York 
specialty manufacturing concern says: 
“We have not scaled down our sales- 
men’s income we are simply 
striving harder to get business than we 
have ever striven before—driving our 
men harder, driving our executives 
harder, cutting all of the corners we 
can in the way of production, improv- 
ing our products wherever possible. 
As a result we believe we are holding 
our own rather well. We have no 
complaints to make regarding condi- 
tions, and the outlook for this fall 
is very good.” 

C. B. Van Antwerp, vice-president, 
the Armstrong Paint & Varnish 
Works, Chicago, says salaries have not 
been lowered among his men, and 
adds the terse comment, ‘“Work harder 
and more hours.’ A Washington, D. 
C., sales manager writes: “In a few 
cases salaries have been _ slightly 
reduced, but no general reduction is 
anticipated. We are, however, de- 
manding harder and more intensive 
work and longer hours from sales- 
men. 

The Mason Fibre Company has 
made no changes whatever in connec- 
tion with salesmen’s salaries, com- 
missions or drawing accounts. ‘We've 
nailed the flag to the mast,’’ says H. 
B. Watkins, “and ordered full steam 
ahead.” F. M. Keller, president, 
Mueller Candy Company, says his 
men are spending “more time on the 
job.” 

The companies that refused to cut 
salaries because of the danger of hurt- 
ing salesmen’s morale at a time when 
they need all the fight they can mus- 
ter, and who supplied, instead, a 
vigorous and intelligent type of leader- 
ship, seem to be faring generally 
well. The Marietta Chair Company 
is a case in point. (See “How One 
Sales Executive Is Putting Fight into 
the Hearts of His Men,” SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, September 12.) Their 
sales for the first six months of 1931 
were 29.5 per cent ahead of the same 
months for 1930. American Mills 
Company of Atlanta, Georgia, is an- 
other. ‘‘Our ears are closed to de- 
pression alibis from salesmen,” says 
J. W. Lundeen, vice-president. “Eighty 
per cent of our salesmen earned as 
much in 1930 and 1931 as they did 
in the palmy years. In July and 


August of this year our sales and 


profits were ahead of July and August 
of 1928, ’29 and °30.” Where the 
management, in other words, has been 
able to sell the men thoroughly on 
the idea of a back-to-work movement, 
and has itself supplied able general- 
ship for such a movement—has, in 
fact, engendered a sort of crusade 
spirit about it—there aren’t many 
howls about bad business. 


What’s Holding Back 
Prosperity? 

(Continued from page 94) 
shorter hours or shorter week, to a 
degree that will benefit the worker 
economically and socially and increase 
his enjoyment of life. 

Diversion of capital from industrial 
expansion, which is no longer needed 
because of increasing producing power 
through improved management and 
research, into channels which lead 
directly to increase in distribution de- 
mand. 

Development of methods of thrift 
which do not result in stagnant cap- 
ital. 

Avoidance of excessive capital- 
ization through combinations or 
mergers which results in too large 
returns to a few of the people to be 
reinvested in uneconomic develop- 
ments. 

Education of the business man in 
profit-making possibilities and of the 
general public in utilization of income. 

A program so extensive as this may 
seem, at first sight, to be impossible 
of attainment. However, if we com- 
pare present-day conditions and returns 
with those of the past, if we compare 
America of the present with any other 
country on earth so far as material 
progress is concerned, we find such a 
marvelous advance as to make all 
things seem possible. 

Furthermore, an analysis of the fac- 
tors involved points to a continuance 
of the general methods of develop- 
ment which have been evolved in the 
past ten years with this radical dif- 
ference. The attainments thus far, 
notwithstanding periods of business 
depression, have produced marvelous 
results. But recent events have shown 
how futile they may be unless we go 
farther and deeper into the science 
of business and the economics.  Sci- 
entific management—with the accom- 
panying research and invention—of 
the individual business has produced 
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the results thus far. It is necessary to 
extend this scientific progress and the 
education of the business man incident 
thereto into the realms of distribution 
—with its wastes and its competition 
and its monopolies and its deferred 


payments and into the realms of 
finance, with its unequal distribution 
of wealth and unequal purchasing 
power. In other words, it is neces- 
sary to study intensively the funda- 
mental—not merely the superficial or 
transient—causes of the irregularities 
of our business structure and to work 
out constructive methods for correction 
and then find a way through educa- 
tion and practice to put them into 
effect. 

And in carrying through this re- 
search and development the social and 
the esthetic features must’ be taken 
into account along with the purely 
physical. We have compared Amer- 
ica with European countries to the 
disadvantage of our neighbors across 
the sea. We have much to learn from 
some of them, however, in the love 
of the beautiful, in the appreciation 
of nature, and in the philosophy of 
contentment. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 78) 


Liberty's and the Digest’s four and Col- 
lier’s three full reading days. However, 
assuming that the average reader’s forget- 
tery is better than his memory, the reader 
advantage gained by the extra days’ sales 
was probably flattened out in the loss. of 
recollection in the intervening days! 

Even from this all too meagre descrip- 
tion it will be gathered that S.O.S. is so 
enthusiastic over this study that he has 
spent all his space in describing it—and 
none at all in commenting on its occasional 
shortcomings, such, for instance, as the 
omission of a west coast city and the vir- 
tual overlooking of the small town market, 
despite a definite small town circulation 
enjoyed by the Post, Collier's, etc., etc, 
But a piece of virgin research without some 
small flaws would be too much to expect, 
so we take off a much-battered depression- 
proof hat and wave it in the general di- 
tection of Professor Gallup and of Carroll 
Rheinstrom, vice-president of the new Mac- 
Faddenized Liberty, and urge that every- 
one who has that much money to spend, 
spend it on a wire, a phone call or a 
special delivery letter to get this report. 
Address Carroll Rheinstrom, MacFadden 
Publications, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


Dykstra Rejoins Transformer 
Cutcaco—E. J. Dykstra has been re- 
appointed general sales manager of the 
Transformer Corporation of America, 
manutacturer of Clarion radio. He had 
tesigned from the position last spring due 
to ill health. C. J. Callahan, director of 
advertising and sales promotion for the 
last year, has resigned. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Alfred I. du Pont, 
banker and financier, has accepted the 
Presidency of the Florida National Adver- 
tising Council. 


PEORIA ... 
HAS GROWN UP 


PEORIA is one of the 25 cities in the United States which 
entered the 100,000 CLASS in the recent census. . . . While 
Peoria ranks fifteenth in population among these 25 cities, IT 


RANKS 9TH IN RETAIL SALES! 


ONE OF THE COUNTRY'S SEVERAL OUTSTANDING MAR- 
KETS. . . . LEAST AFFECTED BY UNEMPLOYMENT DUE TO 
ITS LONG LIST OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES. . . . YEAR 
AROUND PROSPERITY! 


Real Sales Possibilities 
For Manufacturers Who Use 
The Merchandising Service 
and The Advertising Columns 


OF THE 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


The Tarrant 
County Water Con- 
trol and Improvement 
District No. | (Fort Worth 
is the County Seat of Tarrant 
County) is finishing a water 
conservation project which will 
include two reservoirs with a 
joint capacity exceeded by 
only two artificial reservoirs in 
the world. Its cost is $6,500,- 
000.00. 

Invest your advertising dol- 
lars where people are looking 
ahead, where a maximum of 
construction is going forward, 
and where there is a minimum 
of unemployment. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L SHUMAN 


Preudent and Publishes Vuce-Preudem ard Adv Ditectos 


LARGEST 
CIRCULATION | 
IN TEXAS 
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FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY, New 
York, Schrafft’s Stores, candy and {food 
products, to the Geyer Company, New 
York office. 

Reiw Ick CREAM CORPORATION, New 
York, to McCann-Erickson, Inc., there. 


F. H. Roperts CoMPANY, Boston, Apollo 
chocolates, to Sherman B. Paris the-ce. 
Newspapers in New England and New 
York. 


A. F. DORMEYER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Chicago, Dormeyer electric food 
mixers, to Earle Ludgin, Inc., there. Gen- 
eral and business magazines and direct 
mail. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY, 
Passaic, New Jersey, vegetable parchment 
for food products, and Patapar cooking 
parchment, to McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York. 


Ivo-SAN LABORATORIES, Cleveland, chem- 
ical products, to Campbell-Sanford Adver- 
tising Company, Toledo. Direct mail and 
general publications. 


BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON GALLERIES, INC., 
New York City, fine and decorative arts, 
to W. I. Tracy, Inc., there. Newspapers 
and magazines. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Nashua, New Hampshire, new White 
Mountain electric refrigerators and White 
Mountain ice refrigerators, to Porter Cor- 
poration and Dickie-Raymond, affiliated 
firms, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA CONSOLIDATED WATER COM- 
PANY, Arrowhead spring water and Puritas 
distilled water; and CALIFORNIA DATE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, cooperative mar- 
keter of Desert Gold Dates, both of Los 
Angeles, to McCann-Erickson, Inc., there. 


“POWERS... 


The Powers is famous 
for its hospitality and 


good food. 


Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Under Same 
Management. 


OLN 8 fr £ fe 


WAHL COMPANY, Chicago, Wahl pens 
and Eversharp pencils, to Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., there. 


BAYER COMPANY, INC., New York, 
Bayer’s aspirin and drugs, radio advertis- 
ing to  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc., 
Chicago. 


THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, New 
York, R-Tex, new preparation to stop 
itching, to Street & Finney, Inc., there. 
Newspapers. 


MERCK & COMPANY, Rahway, New Jer- 
sey, Iodine Suspensoid and Iodine Vermi- 


—___., 


cide, to Campbell-Sanford Advertising 
Company, Toledo. Agricultural papers, 


McCasKEY REGISTER COMPANY, Alliance, 
Ohio, cash register and credit account sys. 
tems, etc., including commercial, profes. 
sional and industrial divisions, to Mc. 
Clure & Wilder, Warren, Ohio. Effective 
January 1. Trade papers, business and na- 
tional magazines and direct mail. 


CHEMICALS AND Dkrucs, INC., Chicago, 
Vitalex, to William H. Rankin Company 
there. 


HENRI LANNERT StTupIOos, Chicago, to E, 
H. Brown Agency there. Newspapers, 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 
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RESEARCH 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR OWN RESEARCH 
department in Washington: accurate information 
obtained on all subjects, and reports prepared 
based on and covering government statistical in- 
vestigations in which you are especially interested. 
Charges range from $1 to $15, as determined by 
time involved and completeness sought. _ Brief 
but pointed answers $1 each. Summerfield Mc- 
Carteney, 3004 R Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


A SALES MANAGER WHO CAN MEET TO- 
day’s conditions is available now. This man has 
shown an unusual all-around ability. He can suc- 
cessfully—lay out complete plans for the function- 
ing of a sales department; develop plans for 
securing new dealer accounts and increased attivity 
from old accounts; prepare and conduct sales con- 
ventions and dealers’ sales schools; supervise sales 
correspondence and advertising; dovetail the ac- 
tivities of the field sales force with other divisions 
of sales management. This man has an unusual 
background of general business experience, and some 
of his work has received considerable attention. He 
is considered a very effective speaker or writer 
to either groups or individuals, and does not ob- 
ject to working in the field, either with the men 
or alone. Although still in his early thirties, he 
has a total of sixteen years of sales and sales 
management experience. In excellent health, with 
a very quick and adaptable mind. Free to go to 
any section of the country. A personal interview 
can be arranged at your convenience. Address Box 
321, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. Ihe undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
pans confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. 
one years. 


Buffalo, N. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our Clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 


cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We; 


submitted a sales program capable of national ex 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 year 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our can 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosi 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Cc 
a? C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffal 
IN. . 


AGENCY WANTED 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT IN_ CLOSE 
touch with automotive industry in Michigan desires 
additional lines. Now successfully representing 
leading parts maker. Long experience. Correspond- 
ence solicited. George D. Huntington, 1802 Ford 
Building, Detroit. 


IN DETROIT 
Sales Service Bureau 
SUITE 107—17673 MANDERSON 


will act as your special representatives, regularly 
or as requested. Sales—collections—adjustment 
calls. Nominal fee basis. Details on request. 


The 


Gasoline Retailer 
40,15 ry 54 West 74th Street 


New York City 


Gasoline Filling and Serv- 
ice Station Subscribers 


1872 to 1931 | 


Interesting, Informative 


CHART 


(Size 9x 23) 
showing fluctuations of the general level 
of Industrial Stock Prices on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
for the last 59 years 


This entirely new chart, clearly showing 
all Bull and Bear periods, highs and lows, 
end per cent of changes, wifl be mailed 
post free by: 


INDEX NUMBER INSTITUTE 
(Founded by Irving Fisher) 


Established twenty ¢ 
Send only name and address for details.’ | 
Ww. oo. Inc., 118 Downtown Building, || 


' 
“ 


if 


New Haven, Conn. 


TORONTO 
HAMILTON 
HALIFAX 


J: J: GIBBONS Limited, Canadian Advertising Agents 


